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WHAT WILL THE WOELD SAY? 



CHAPTER I. 



WHITE MICE. 



This was the passage-at-arms between the 
Major and Killievar when they stood outside 
the weaver's cottage : — 

*^I think, sir, we know the position of 
afiuirs." 

The Major bowed, 

" I think also. Sir, that it would be a very 
good thing if there was to come a message 
to you by telegraph or letter which rendered 
your immediate departure from Ravelston 
necessary," 
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2 What will the World say ? 

" Do you mean to-day ?" 

"Yes, Sir, I mean this very day, and 
before Mr. Marjoribanks comes home to 
dinner; then he need not know anything at 
all about anything that we know. I ob- 
served that your portmanteau was ready 
packed.*' 

"Would it not look better to remain till 
to-morrow." 

" You must go this very day. Sir, or you 
must explain to Mr. Marjoribanks in my 
presence everything. I would advise you to 
do that if I thought there was the least 
chance of anything but a very unpleasant 
row. Therefore, Sir, as his friend, and her 
friend, and your friend, I say, go at once ; 
it will be the very best way for everybody, 
and it will spare her some words. Her 
father has views for her, and very proper 
views, and it is not very good of you to 
interfere." 

The Major reflected, and then, quietly : 
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" I believe you are right I shall go to- 
day." 

*'I am very glad to hear you say so. Sir. 
You are a good shot, and I will be missing 
you often. I approve of you as a sportsman, 
but I do not approve of what you have 
attempted to-day." 

"You will at least approve of my not 
attempting to alter your opinion." 

The gentlemen bowed formally to each 
other, and the terms of peace were thus 
settled. 

On arriving at Ravelston, the ladies pro- 
ceeded to their rooms at once. 

**How long do you give me to remain 
here ?" asked the Major, in a low voice. 

** You will take luncheon, that no suspicion 
may be roused Then, in half-an-hour after 
we leave the table, I suppose you will be ready 
to start." 

The Major sat down in his private room 
and considered the position; he did not 

B 2 



4 What will the World say ? 

regard it as one of defeat yet. Everything 
depended upon the humour Bess might be 
in, and that could not be counted upon for 
five consecutive minutes. He was chagrined : 
to have been so near victory and then to 
fail by being two minutes late for a train was 
decidedly irritating. 

His difficulty now was to communicate 
with Bess. He might employ Mary Beith ; 
but he would only use her as his medium as 
a last resource. His theory was that in the 
intrigue of love, as in the intrigue of war, a 
service upon which everything depended 
should be performed by one's self. 

He wrote two letters — one to Marjori- 
banks, expressing gratitude for all his kind- 
ness, and regret for the necessity which 
compelled him to leave Ravelston so ab- 
ruptly ; the other to Bess. 

At luncheon Miss Janet appeared with her 
wig carefully arranged ; but she had less 
than usual to say, and there seemed to be 
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more than ever to search for under the tables 
and chairs. She did not once lift her eyes. 
Coila, who was not in the secret of the 
morning's doings, was yet conscious of 
something very unusual being wrong, and 
felt awkward. Bess, the Major, and Killievar 
were perfectly composed. 

"I am sorry to have to tell you," said 
Kilgour, addressing the company generally, 
between the service of cheese and fruit, 
**that I shall have to leave you in half-an- 
hour. My stay here has been delightful to 
me in every way, and I go away much, against 
my will." 

Everybody was sorry ; everybody wished 
that he could stay a few days longer, or at 
least until Marjoribanks came home. He 
said it was impossible, and by and by he 
formally took his leave of the ladies as they 
passed from the room. Shaking hands with 
Bess last, he adroitly placed in her palm the 
letter he had written. 

The door closed. 
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" Are you satisfied ?" he said, turning to 
Killievar. 

*' I shall answer you when we meet next, 
Sir/' 

" That will not be for a very long time, I 
am afraid. However, good-bye : I have had 
a pleasant time of it here. Tell Marjori- 
banks I shall write to him from London." 

He tipped the servants liberally, and went 
away with their good opinion, at any rate ; 
half-a-dozen of them were in the hall to see 
him depart ; they would have given him many 
smiling well wishes but for the presence of 
the chief, who was so grim that he damped 
their ardour, and kept them on their good 
behaviour. 

At the gate the Major bade the driver 
halt. 

" Good-bye, Macbeth, I shall not see you 
soon again ; but you will hear from me. I 
shall not forget my promise to inquire about 
your son." 
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"What, are you going for good?" 

"For good or bad, I really don't know 
which." 

The carriage drove on, and Cockie-leerie 
stood dumbly gazing after it, like one who 
felt that he had lost a golden opportunity 
of doing or saying something. 

That afternoon Marjoribanks was alto- 
gether out of humour, and the express cause 
was this sudden departure of the Major, to 
whom he had taken a strong fancy since the 
adventures at the Bell Pit. He declared 
that he would not have had him go away 
in such a hurried fashion, not for any 
consideration. 

"It just looks as though he had been ill- 
treated, or that he had been turned out of 
the house. I'm glad he gives me his address 
here — the Oracle Club. I'll have him back 
next season." 

Miss Janet and Killievar consulted to- 
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gether ; the result was that Cockie-leerie was 
engaged upon secret service. They thought 
it necessary to keep Bess under guard, but 
they would not entrust the post to any of 
the house servants, for fear of scandal in the 
first place, and the potency of bribery in the 
second. 

Midnight; the domestics had all retired. 
Cockie-leerie was seated in a big chair in 
the hall to which the door of the lady's room 
opened. He had his dram and a lantern, 
and instructions to rouse Killievar and Miss 
Janet if his young mistress attempted to 
leave her room. 

The house was quiet ; he was comfortable, 
and he settled himself in the big chair for the 
night ? silence and loneliness had few terrors 
for him. 

Stealthily Bess opened the door of her 
room. Cockie-leerie was instantly on the 
alert. 

She saw the warder, and guessed easily 
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why he was there. She was going to draw 
back, altered her mind, and advanced to him 
boldly : 

" Why, Macbeth ; what are you doing here 
to-night ?" 

'* To keep you in your room. Miss, and 
to say nothing to nobody." 

" Oh, is that all ; well, you are not a cruel 
jailer; I wish to speak to my cousin; you 
will not object to that." 

" I dinna ken — it's against orders, 
but " 

Before he could say more she had passed 
into Coila's room. Coila was sleeping. Bess 
halted an instant to make sure of that, and 
then went into a small chamber, in the 
window of which was a miniature aviary. 
There Coila kept her favourite birds, and 
among other pets, a pair of white mice in a 
pretty gilded cage. The latter Bess took 
down, and covering it with a shawl, carried 
it to her own room, bidding her jailer 
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a pleasant ^^ good-night " as she passed 
him. 

Silence again, and Cockie-leerie began to 
feel drowsy. 

Scratch, scratch, scratch — very gently some- 
thing on the wainscoting. 

He startled, rubbed his eyes ; the one thing 
which had power to terrify him had been 
discovered — mice . 

A squeak, and he jumped to his feet look- 
ing about him in alarm. Scratch, scratch, 
scratch again, and in the stillness of the 
house the sound was loud and horrible to 
him. 

Bess's door opened a very little way, and 
immediately a tiny white thing scampered 
across the floor. 

Cockie-leerie jumped on to his chair 
and shivering watched the animal dart 
hither and thither in uncertainty where to 

go. 

The scratching sound was repeated, and a 

second monster darted into the hall. 
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Cockie-leerie uttered a stifled cry of fear, 
sprang from the chair, upsetting and extin- 
guishing the lantern as he did so, and made 
what haste he could down the staircase. Big, 
strong, courageous fellow, as he was, these 
two tiny animals had fairly frightened him 
from his post. 

He did not hear the half-suppressed, merry 
laughter which hailed his flight. 

Darkness and silence were disagreeable to 
Cockie-leerie. He stood in the hall, listening 
for the least sound which might announce 
the approach of his enemy. He heard a 
door creak above him, and wondered what 
it could mean, at the same time wishing that 
he had been snug in his bed at the lodge. 
However, mice did not open doors, and 
and since he heard nothing of them, he 
determined to do his duty and return to his 
post. 

He searched in his pocket and found a 
box of matches, lit one, and, with slow 
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caution, ascended the stairs, striking lights 
all the way, and anxiously observing every 
step, lest the enemy should be lying any- 
where in wait for him. He was not con- 
scious of the absurdity of his fears, but 
he did feel that they were cowardly, and he 
would have liked to overcome them. He 
had often tried, and always failed. He had 
a physical repugnance to mice, which proved 
unconquerable. 

He found his lantern, lighted it, and 
looked round. The animals had disappeared, 
and he breathed freely. 

Then he observed that the door which 
gave access to the servants' staircase stood 
ajar. He was certain that it had been quite 
closed when he first sat down in the big 
chair which was to serve as his sentry-box 
for the night. He looked down the stair- 
case and listened ; he could neither see nor 
hear anything. He shut the door, and 
seated himself again, with a feeling of much 
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satisfaction that he had so far been able to 
prove faithful to his trust by returning 
to his duty in spite of the fright he had 
got. 

He began to feel comfortable ; and, under 
the impression that he was keeping strict 
watch all the time, he went to sleep. 

A figure glided noiselessly down the ser- 
vants' staircase, and waited patiently at the 
foot By and by, the figure passed into the 
hall and straight to the door. Quick fingers 
undid the bolts, the chain, and sought the 
lock for the key which was not there. 
Killievar had removed it. 

Bess was baffled at the last barrier through 
which she had to make her way. But she 
had much of her father's dogged nature, and 
opposition only rendered her the more 
resolute. 

She stood still a little while, speculating 
how she might overcome the obstacle. She 
would have passed out through one of the 
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windows, but the warning-bell (there was 
one attached to each window) would be sure 
to ring, the sentinel would discover her, and 
the household would be roused. 

She deliberately replaced the bolts and 
chain. Cockie-leerie was fast asleep, and so 
she easily regained her chamber unobserved. 
An hour before any of the domestics were 
afoot, Killievar released his man from duty, 
and Cockie-leerie went home after assuring 
him that, except to speak to Miss Coila for 
a minute or two. Miss Marjoribanks had 
not stirred from her room during the 
night. 

About the same time, a solitary man in a 
dog-cart drove away from one of the side 
gates of Ravelston, towards Airbridge. 



CHAPTER 11. 



"o'er the borders and awaV 



Marjoribanks had stepped into the car- 
riage, to proceed as usual to the works, when 
Bess suddenly joined him. 

"I want to go with you this morning, 
papa," she said, taking her seat beside him ; 
" I would like to see how the poor men are 
getting on." 

" You won't do them much good — but all 
right." 

The carriage drove away. This was a 
movement upon which Killievar had not 
calculated ; and he was at that moment 
solemnly assuring Miss Janet that she need 
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not disturb herself about her niece, as the 
young lady had discretion enough to be 
grateful for having been rescued from the 
false step she had been about to take, 
and sense enough not to repeat the 
error. 

Bess visited half-a-dozen of the invalid 
miners' cottages, spoke hopefully to all, and 
left each of the wives with some token of 
her goodwill. She made sure before enter- 
ing any of the houses that the doctor was 
not there, and she cast many glances up and 
down the row in fear of meeting him. She 
was smiling and pleasant to every one ; the 
signs of anxiety which she could not conceal 
were regarded as symptoms of her sympathy 
with the sufferers. 

" I had nae notion that the Cork's daughter 
was such a kind creatur'," said one woman to 
another. 

There was a chorus in praise of Bess, 
which she never heard, or she would have 
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understood how easy it is for the rich and 
fortunate to win the kindliest feelings of the 
poor. 

She passed out of the Miners' Rpw, and 
walked on to the station. The distance was 
about half a mile, and she looked at her 
watch frequently on the way. If Austin had 
met her that morning, he might have altered 
her course. 

She was in good time : there was only one 
man in the booking office when she entered 
it. He was seated opposite the door, and 
was muffled up to the neck in a heavy grey 
Ulster overcoat ; a sealskin travelling cap 
was drawn well over his brow, so that it 
would have been difficult for even friends to 
identify him. 

He half rose when she appeared; she 
partly turned as if to retreat, but, controlling 
herself, she passed on to the platform. The 
man followed leisurely, but did not attempt 
to address her. The train came up. She 
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moved one step forward, and. two back. In 
that moment of hesitation a porter flung 
open the door of an unoccupied compart-^ 
ment. 

** Quick, if you are going on. Miss.'* 

This trifling circumstance was like the 
breath of wind which directs the course of a 
feather poised in air. She entered the car- 
riage ; the gentleman in the Ulster took his 
place in the next compartment, the doors 
were banged to, and fastened. 

" Right behind," shouts the guard. 

" Right here," shouts the porter. 

The guard whistles, the engine whistles, 
and away goes the train. 

It was done — the step was taken ; and in 
one little moment an impregnable barrier had 
sprung up between her and her home. She 
remembered that wonderful scene of en- 
chantment in the story of the "Sleeping 
Beauty," where the forest suddenly encloses 
the palace ; and she felt as if Ravelston were 
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now surrounded by a wood, through which 
she could never pass. The day seemed to 
become very dark, although the sun was 
shining. 

The whirl, noise, and oscillation of the 
train stupefied and distracted her ; it helped 
the fancy which had occurred to her that she 
had been cast into space, and she sickened 
with a sensation of falling, falling to be 
dashed at last against some invisible object, 
and to die. 

She started up several times with some 
wild idea of getting out and going back; 
then she sat down, with lips tightly clenched, 
recognising the first horrors of the terrible 
position in which she had placed herself. 

To escape the stings to her vanity, which 
the gossip about Connoughmore would 
cause, she had wilfully done an act which 
would create endless scandal. She had left 
home, friends, and fortune, to link her fate 
with that of one whom everybody regarded 
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as a mere adventurer, and towards whom 
her own feelings were certainly doubtful. 
At one moment she liked him for his devo- 
tion; at the next, she hated him for the 
temptation he had put in her way to flee from 
home. 

During the night she had been at first 
amused by the discovery that she was 
watched; next came the desire to outwit 
her guardians, and to make fun of Macbeth 
by frightening him with the mice. Then 
came the disappointment at the door, the 
irritation, and the dogged resolve to carry 
out her scheme in spite of every obstacle. 

Now ? — she wished that they had kept her 
under lock and key until the Major had left 
the district altogether. The poor vanity 
which had caused her to think with some 
pleasure of the excitement her elopement 
would cause, was quite extinguished, and she 
wished that she could cry. 

The train stopped at another station, and 
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the Major came to the window. He had 
taken off his travelling cap, and put down 
the collar of his coat. 

She thought he was to enter the compart- 
ment, and shrank to the farthest comer. 
But he was not coming in, and he pre- 
tended not to observe her movement of 
repugnance. 

" We had better not travel together," he 
said, "they are sure to telegraph after us. 
Here is a rug and a hood which I bought in 
Glasgow yesterday afternoon. Try to make 
yourself comfortable. Can I get anything 
for you ?" 

"Yes," she answered, suddenly, spring- 
ing to the door, " the first train back." 

He was taken by surprise, but he was cool 
as ever in an instant. Turning to a porter, 
he asked : 

" When is there a train for Airbridge ?" 

" Two-thirty is the first, Sir." 

The man passed on, shouting the name of 
the station unintelligibly. 
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" You hear ? By the time you got back 
everything would be known, and you would 
endure all the annoyance which an adventure 
like this is sure to entail — whether you 
succeed or fail in it. You will do better to 
go on — what do you fear ?" 

" You." 

"What! — already? That is not kind. 
I waited for you all last night at the gate 
where I said you would find me ; I was at 
the station this morning an hour before you 
arrived, and I have tried to show you in every 
way possible that I wish to do whatever may 
be best for your happiness. Be a little 
merciful ; give me one kind word, one kind 
look, at least." 

" Seats, going on," shouted the guard. 

" Come in." 

He opened the door, and took a seat 
opposite to her, as the train began to 
move. 

She remained silent for a little while, her 
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eyes fixed on the floor, hands clasped, and a 
troubled expression on her face. He. watched 
her closely, but made no attempt to influence 
her reflections. 

" This is madness. Major Kilgour, and 
we will both be sorry for it before many days 
have passed," she said, at length, without 
lifting her eyes. 

" I shall not be sorry except when I see you 
vexed." 

" I am vexed now — with myself and with 
you. I shall be a burden upon you, and 
the thought of that will make me hate 
you." 

'* Surely you have left all your courage 
at Ravelston ; I wish I knew how to charm 
it back to your breast. Take the position 
in its worst light : you cannot go home now ; 
the attempt we made yesterday and our 
journey to-day are sure to become known, 
and these circumstances, with the gossip 
which Connoughmore's withdrawal will 
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create, would render life at Ravelston un- 
endurable for some time, at any rate. Sup- 
pose you go on: the sympathy of your 
friends will be with you — whatever they may 
say about me — and they will admire your 
spirit and your generosity — folly, they will 
call it, probably — in trusting your future 
to the care of a penniless soldier. Which 
position is the best?" 

" I am too far compromised to go back," 
she said, bitterly, and looked out of the 
window, as if she took an interest in the 
landscape of broad fields, deep dells, glit- 
tering streams, and blue mountains in the 
background, which they were flying past. 
To all the beauty spread out before her she 
was as one blind : she saw nothing. 

There was silence ; and the Major was the 
first to break it. 

" We are in an awkward predicament ; I 
have gained what I most desired, and am 
not satisfied, because you seem to be resolved 
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not to make the best of your bargain, but 
the worst. There is one way by which you 
may save yourself yet from the future you 
now dread so much." 

"What is that?" 

" I have taken tickets only for Carlisle, 
counting upon having time enough there to 
obtain others for London. We shall stop 
there and telegraph for your father ; he will 
come and take you away to some friend's 
place, where you can remain until this esca- 
pade is forgotten. Then you can go home, 
and — you will have no lack of lovers." 

" Do you wish me to do that ?" she asked, 
turning sharply to him. 

He took her hand ; she made an impulsive 
movement as if to withdraw it, and then re- 
mained passive. 

"You are a strange creature, Bess'* (the 
first time he had addressed her by that name, 
and yet it sounded as if familiar to his lips), 
" and you often puzzle me. What I wish is 
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that you should become my wife. I shall 
not be a very bad husband, if you will only 
trust me — a little." 

She looked at him steadily, and then : 

" I will trust you." 

His arm slipped round her waist ; he kissed 
her, and she made no resistance. 

" You have made me happy ; I shall try 
to deserve your trust." 

" We shall be miserable." 

" Do you hate me so much." 

" No ; there are times when I even fancy 
that it would be possible to like you." 

" Live in the fancy, and some day you 
may discover it is a reality." 

He returned to the next compartment 
when the train stopped at the next sta- 
tion. 

Bess was beginning to feel a kind of plea- 
sure in the wild adventure she had entered 
upon. She discovered that she really admired 
the Major, and then she detected one of the 
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first impulses towards afFection ; she found 
herself summing up all his good qualities, 
and forgetting the bad ones. He was cou- 
rageous, he had talent — both assertions being 
sufficiently proved by his success in America, 
in Mexico, and in Spain. Then his devotion 
to her was beyond doubt, and it was the 
most powerful element in her favourable 
judgment of him. 

After all, she had not made such a great 
mistake ; and for the first time in her life 
admitted that genius — the Major had become 
a genius by this time — was much greater than 
mere wealth. This was a most consolatory 
view of the case, a view which has comforted 
many a poor struggler in life, when without 
it he would have sunk in despair. 

Then there was the fun of imagining the 
chagrin of Killievar, the distraction of Aunt 
Janet, the bewildered amazement of Coila, to 
say nothing of the excitement which her 
elopement would cause throughout the county. 
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Everybody would make the event the special 
topic of conversation for the next month or 
more. What would they say ? The Carstairs 
would talk of her with pretended scorn ; the 
mother would shrug her shoulders and ask — 
" what could you expect ?" The Johnstones 
would be all astonishment, and would post 
round the county to spread the news. Miss 
Bethune would be in ecstasies of romantic 
admiration ; and Miss Susan Auldjo would 
grimly reprehend any conversation on such a 
dreadful subject as that of a run-away young 
lady, whilst she would be continually leading 
the way to it herself. It was such fun to 
imagine what the world would say of her 
conduct. But the fun somehow disappeared 
when she came to think of her father and 
Austin. The former would be very angry, 
and he would not forgive her for — say a year ; 
but Austin, what would he think? He 
would regret his own stupidity, and vainly 
wish that he could redeem lost opportuni- 
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ties, or perhaps he would pity her and 
forget 

No, he could not forget ; he must know 
that he had some share in goading her on to 
this desperate step. She would not have his 
pity or any one's ; she would show them all 
that she did not require it, and that she had 
chosen well, if rashly. 

The excitement, the novelty of her situa- 
tion, the mingled hopes and fears which 
beset her, combined to sustain her through- 
out the day, in a constant whirl of 
thoughts, which excluded all sense of weari- 
ness. 

The Major was attentive without being 
troublesome ; but she required little service ; 
a cup of coffee was the only refreshment he 
could persuade her to take. 

At Rugby he asked her to alight. 

" I thought we were to go on to London ?" 

" Not by this train ; we would find some 
of your friends at the station ready to regeive 
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us. We stay here to-night. I will engage 
rooms for you at the station hotel, and I will 
take up my quarters somewhere in the 
town." 

She yielded, but there was a strange chill 
at her heart as he assisted her out of the 
train. That old feeling of fear with which 
she had once or twice regarded this man 
affected her now more strangely than 
ever. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE SURPRISE. 



" I won't believe it. She is not an idiot — 
I won't believe it," cried Marjoribanks, ex- 
citedly. 

He was in his private room at the works, 
and Killievar was his interlocutor. 

" I have been at the station. Sir, and the 
porter tells me that Miss Marjoribanks got 
into the train for the South this forenoon. I 
have searched everywhere for her, and I 
am obliged to believe that the man is quite 
right, especially after yesterday." 

"Why the devil did you not tell me 
sooner?" was the angry exclamation ; "I would 
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have stopped her. I would have tied her up 
with ropes ; I would have — good Lord, can 
it be true ?" 

Killievar accepted the blame which was cast 
upon him for his silence with the calmest 
philosophy. 

"I did not tell you sooner, because I 
hoped the afFair would pass without harm to 
any person, Sir ; but we need not talk about 
that ; we must think what is to be done to 
save her." 

Majoribanks sat down, wiping the perspira- 
tion from his brow. He was bewildered and 
angry ; he could have understood Coila doing 
such a foolish thing, as running away with a 
man ; but he could not understand Bess 
doing it ; Bess, who was so shrewd and prac- 
tical. Here was an end to all his schemes 
for her, and here was an end to all his indig- 
nation against Lord Connoughmore and the 
earl. They would laugh at him, everybody 
would laugh at him, and all the success of his 
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life would never redeem this fatal blunder of 
his daughter. 

But he was a man of action. The first 
shock of surprise over, he applied himself 
instantly to the task of discovering and of 
saving Bess. He telegraphed to his London 
agent, Mr. Horrocks, who, having been at 
Ravelston, knew Bess, and desired him to 
be at Euston Square in good time for the 
North train, and to take her by force, if 
necessary, to his house. 

Then he arranged for a special train, 
which was ready for him in three hours. He 
started for London, Killievar accompanying 
him. 

Telegraph and special train served him 
little ; the Major's cunning was more power- 
ful than the millionaire's gold Mr. Hor- 
rocks was at Euston Square with a couple 
of detectives ; but the lady did not appear, 
and they were unable to move another step 
without instructions. 

VOL. III. D 
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Marjoribanks and the chief arrived at 
Horrocks' house about two in the morning, 
and found that the pursuit was so far a 
failure. Nothing more could be done that 
night. 

In the morning, Marjoribanks telegraphed 
to every station along the line, and learned 
that a young lady, answering to the de- 
scription given, had lodged at the Station 
Hotel at Rugby, having arrived by the 
Northern express; but she had left in the 
morning for London, the manager believed. 
To London, therefore, the search was con- 
fined. 

The fugitives had really taken the train 
for Leicester ; there the Major purchased a 
cloak and a hat for Bess, and so changed 
her appearance to some extent. The de- 
scriptions of her dress, given by the pur- 
suers, became useless. Next they took train 
for London, and still travelling in different 
compartments, they arrived at St. Pancras 
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about three in the afternoon. As had been 
arranged between them on the way, she 
walked from the station alone, and turned 
westward in Euston Road. 

The Major followed, hailed a passing cab, 
and when it overtook Bess he bade the 
driver stop. She got in, the cabman had 
his instructions, and as soon as the door 
closed, he drove off at his horse's best 
pace. 

For three days Marjoribanks used every 
means which money could command to trace 
the fugitives, and failed. On the fourth 
day he received a telegram from Ravelston ; 
it was a copy of one which had been 
addressed to him there by Mrs. Hector 
Kilgour. 

"We were married to-day at Hammer- 
smith. I will write and give particulars. I 
am sorify for the annoyance you have had. 
Forgive me." 

D 2 
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"Uh-hum — she's cool enough about it, 
at any rate," he muttered, as he handed the 
paper to Killievar. 

" She is your daughter. Sir, and she has 
in her the same spirit which made you a 
successful man. But then you had discretion 
as well as spirit. Steam is a very good 
thing ; but it can explode and kill, as well 
as drive engines for the use of man." 

With that sententious comment, Killievar 
returned the paper, and was not aware 
that his companion had been deaf to his 
remark. 

Marjoribanks showed no grief, but much 
irritation ; he seemed to regard the elope- 
ment of Bess in much the same light as if 
he had found himself overreached in some 
large transaction of business. He attended 
to his affairs as methodically as ever, and, 
being in London, he found many matters 
requiring his attention, as well as the pursuit 
of his daughter. 
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Killievar in his pompous way, but inspired 
as usual by thorough good-nature, made 
several attempts to discover what his friend 
proposed to do when Bess was found ; but 
he could not get the least idea of his inten- 
tions. On that head Marjoribanks would 
reveal nothing, although he was communica- 
tive on every other subject. 

" I have been seeing the Earl," he said 
one afternoon, when he appeared to be in 
much better humour than he had shown 
since they had left Ravelston ; " and find that 
he was mistaken about his son. The young 
fellow has somebody else in his eye, and 
that's how he came to break off with Bess. 
The old gentleman is a first-rate fellow ; 
and do you think it would be worth my 
while to accept a knighthood ?" 

He asked the question, but it was clear 
that his mind was made up, and that he was 
inflated with joy at the mere prospect of 
such an honour being conferred upon 
him. 
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^^Sir Robert Marjoribanks has a capital 
ring about it," he went on, " and it would 
look well in print. If that hussey had only- 
been sensible enough she might have been 
one of the first ladies in the land — the 
mother of a race of noblemen, and I would 
have got some of them to bear my name. 
But that's neither here nor there, you know. 
I don't care for these empty dignities— it's 
the siller and the power to get it that shows 
the man Still it's a thing to take into 
serious consideration." 

But with all his aflFected indiflFerence, he 
repeated to himself with much satisfaction 
the name with its prefix — Sir Robert Mar- 
joribanks. It did sound well, and he had 
done as much as most men to earn it 
Besides, this honour would compensate him 
for the disappointment which Bess had 
caused. Then, how his neighbours at 
Ravelston would be spited; they would 
look upon him as the leading man of the 
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district beyond dispute, as he was already 
in fact, although there were a few who had 
dared to keep aloof from him, and to 
whisper that he was "vulgar," That was 
a sore hair in his neck. 
The letter came at last 

" My dear papa, 

^ You cannot help being very angry with 
me at first, but I hope you will be able to 
pardon me by-and-by. If you only knew 
how unhappy I have been for some months 
past, you would not blame me too much. I 
did try — indeed I did try hard to do exactly 
as you wished, and if Lord Connough- 
more had come to us as you had arranged, 
this would not have happened. But when 
he did not come, and when you talked 
about forcing him to come, I was frightened. 
I felt that I could never lift my head again 
for shame — the thing had been talked about 
and boasted about so much! I felt as if 
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everybody knew of the slight cast on us, 
and as if everybody was looking at me and 
laughing at me. That day at the races was 
awful ! Then the Major proposed. I liked 
him; I had nearly killed him, and owed 
him some reparation for that injury, and for 
all the sickness and pain he had suffered. 
By accepting him, I thought I could escape 
all the vexations I would have to endure as 
the jilted lady ; I knew that you would be 
vexed, and that you would not consent to 
my marriage with the Major. Then I 
s^greed to run away. 

"I don't understand myself; I don't 
understand how things came about. I only 
remember feeling great delight in the idea 
of making fun of Aunt Janet and Killievar, 
who had discovered my purpose — just as I 
used to take a wicked pleasure in cheating 
my nurse into the belief that I had swal- 
lowed the medicine which I had thrown 
under the bed. I must be very wicked. I 
am very bad ; but I did not mean to hurt 
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anybody, and yet I have hurt you, dear 
papa. I was just selfish and blind in my 
wounded vanity, and in something else, 
which I may be able to explain some day. 
I feel as if all that has happened was a 
dream, and I almost wish to wake in my 
bed at dear old Ravelston, and find that it 
really was a dream. But, of course, that is 
nonsense. 

"We are married. Please don't blame 
the Major. The fault is all mine, and he 
is most kind and considerate. We are 
going to be very happy in this small place ; 
we would be quite happy if you could only 
forgive us. I would like so much to see 
you — but that is impossible. 

'^ Good-bye, my dear papa ; I pray that 
you may never know the frenzy which has 
driven me to cause you so much distress. 
Whatever you say or do, 

" I shall be always, 

" Your loving daughter. 

" Bess." 
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He read the letter with a frown on his 
brow all the time, and Killievar, who was 
watching him, augured ill for the runaways ; 
but his voice was a little husky as he 
said: 

** Come, we'll go and see the fools." 

In half-an-hour the two men drove into a 
dingy street in Pimlico. The dark grey 
walls were speckled with windows, which 
were dim with dust, and behind them were 
blinds, which had not been cleaned for ages. 
Here and there the corner of a blind had 
broken from its fastening, and flopped to one 
side, where it remained, indicating the in- 
diflFerence or laziness of the inhabitants. The 
street was melancholy in its appearance of 
dead gentility, upon which dust and rust had 
accumulated. 

Bess had given the address in her letter, 
not dreaming that Marjoribanks had followed 
her to London ; and so the cab stopped at 
the door. 
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At a sign from his companion, who seemed 
disinclined to speak, Killievar inquired for 
Major Kilgour. Yes, he was at home ; what 
names ? 

There was a long wait in the hall, and 
then the visitors were taken up to the draw- 
ing-room floor. Marjoribanks cast a quick 
look round the room. He saw threadbare 
furniture which had once been respectable ; 
a poor attempt had been made to conceal the 
defects of a shaky looking couch by spreading 
a shepherd's tartan plaid over it. A couple of 
Moorish swords ornamented the wall above 
the couch, and folding doors communicated 
with another room. Dust everywhere, every- 
thing worn and faded ; the place was a fitting 
adjunct to the street in which it was situated; 
and yet it was surrounded by many brilliant 
mansions. 

The folding doors opened — the Major and 
Bess entered together. Both held themselves 
erect, and, although they were pale, there was 
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a spirit of defiance in their eyes, as if they 
were prepared for the fiercest assault of pas- 
sionate upbraiding. They halted, apparently 
waiting to learn on what terms they were to 
approach the enemy. 

Marjoribanks regarded his son-in-law with 
a fierce scowl, and yet he was inwardly much 
agitated. He nodded to his daughter, and 
she instantly made a step forward, as if to 
embrace him, but he lifted his hand, warning 
her back, and she stood still. 

Killievar gave his jacket a jerk downward, 
and looked fiercely at the Major, who smiled, 
as if welcoming him. ^ 

" I don't come here to make any fuss," said 
Marjoribanks, huskily ; " it's too late to do 
anything now, except to tell you that you 
are both d — d fools. If you. Sir, think 
that you are to get a fortune with my 
daughter, you are mistaken. As for you, 
Bess, I gave you credit for more sense than 
to do this. Look at the place you are in ; 
think of what you have lost." 
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" I shall try to be content, papa," she said, 
mildly. 

" You will have to try longer and harder 
than you have ever tried anything before, 
then. Where are the cheques I gave you 
when I expected a different match for 

" They are here." 

Although alarmed and surprised by his 
unexpected visit, she had been so far com- 
posed as to guess that he would ask for the 
cheques. But she was not prepared for the 
manner which he would deal with them. He 
filled up each for a hundred pounds. 

" Now," he said, " I want to speak to my 
daughter a few minutes alone, and for the last 
time." 



CHAPTER IV. 



HARD TERMS. 



With the air of a prince, conducting a 
distinguished guest into his palace, the 
Major opened the folding doors, and 
bowed to Killievar. The chief bent his 
head stiffly, and passed into the inner room. 
The Major followed, closing the doors after 
him. 

It was a small room, rather dark, for the 
window looked out upon a dull grey wall. 
The space was limited, and a bed occupied 
the greater part of it, leaving barely a 
passage of four feet between the door and 
the window. In this apartment there was the 
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same dingy appearance of faded gentility as 
in the other. 

"You will excuse our accommodation," 
said the Major, carelessly, as he placed a 
chair for his guest; ^'London lodgings are 
very poor places, unless you can afford to pay 
liberally, or to live in the suburbs. We are 
a yoimg couple, you see, and we cannot afford 
to do either." 

Killievar walked to the window, turned 
his back deliberately on the Major, and 
looked out sternly at the grey wall, giving 
no attention to the remarks addressed to him, 
or to the seat offered him. 

The Major yawned, rested his elbow on 
the top of a chest of drawers, and pretended 
to read a newspaper. 

Bold and daring as Bess was, she trembled 
when left alone with her father. She had 
prepared herself to meet his wrath; she 
was not at all prepared to hear him speak 
and find him act with a kind of calm in- 
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difference, as if the business between them 
was one of no account to him. This 
conduct made her feel more keenly than 
any experience she had yet had, the blunder 
she had committed in leaving home. She 
seemed to be utterly abandoned by father 
and friends ; she had regarded them lightly 
enough when she possessed them — now that 
they were lost, their value appeared to be 
inestimable. 

He saw her tremble, he observed her 
frightened look, which was the more ap- 
parent on account of the effort she made to 
appear quite cool and satisfied. She was 
handsome, she was brave ; what a success 
she might have attained in the world if she 
had been only a little less passionate, and a 
little more cautious ! 

He did not feel quite so resolute in the 
pursuance of the course he had marked down 
for himself as when he entered the house. 
That was only for an instant, however, and 
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a slight modulation of his voice was all that 
indicated his brief hesitation. 

" I am not going to scold you, Bess," he 
said; "that is no use now. You have 
vexed me, and disappointed me — but it's 
done. I am sorry, and you will be sorry 
before long, or I am much mistaken. You 
have made your bed, and you'll have to 
lie on it. I'm doubting you will find thorns 
enough in it to make you wish you were 
back at Ravelston." 

" I have no wish to be in a place where 
everybody is laughing at me," she an- 
swered, but although she tried to look 
determined, there was a choking sensation in 
her throat. 

" You would have got over that. How- 
ever, you have decided not to try, and 
we need not argue which would have 
been best for you. Where are your marriage 
papers ?" 

She showed him the certificate, and he ex- 

VOL. III. E 
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amined it as carefully as if it had been a 
doubtful bill of exchange, 

" That's all right ; and now that you are 
married to this — well, I'll say man, what has 
he got to support you with ?" 

"I do not know — I suppose he has an 
income of some sort" 

" Uh-hum — you have bought a fine pig in 
a pock, on my soul, you have, • . . Here 
are those cheques, five hundred for you to 
begin upon. Besides that, I shall allow you 
two hundred a year " 

"Oh, papa." 

She did feel sorry, and she would have 
liked so much to clasp his hand in token 
of her r^ret for the past, and of her 
gratitude for his consideration. Again he 
motioned her back, and she stood still, 
afiection and penitence struggling for the 
mastery with wounded pride and that reck- 
less spirit of resistance which had been one 
of the chief causes of her present predica- 
ment. 
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"It is more than you have any right to 
expect, and a heap more than you deserve. 
You think it will make you all right; it 
will keep you from starvation, that's all. 
The allowance will be paid into your own 
hand quarterly by my agent, Horrocks ; but 
I will make no settlement on you, for I 
mean to keep the power of withdrawing from 
the arrangement whenever it may please me 
to do so. Besides, I desire to render it im- 
possible for your husband to touch the 
money. He will not be satisfied with the 
arrangement, but you must be." 

" I am satisfied." 

Her head was drooping, and her hands 
were clasped; she thought that she was 
taking part in a dream — everything happened 
in such a diflFerent way from what she had 
expected. 

" Your clothes will be sent to you as soon 
as I go home ; and then all communication 
between us is closed. I shall neither see you 

£ 2 
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nor receive messages from you as long as 
this man lives." 

She lifted up her hands imploringly, but 
could not speak. The sentence of banish- 
ment had been pronounced so calmly that 
she knew no appeal could alter it, and 
she felt as one suddenly dropped in a desert 
-—desolate, forsaken, and hopeless. 

** If this man should die before us, then 
you may write to me. In any case, I shall 
see that you are preserved from absolute 
want, but that is all I will do. Now we can 
say good-bye/* 

Her body had been bent — she felt as if 
^e had been crouching on the floor — and 
now she rose up, proud and self-reliant as 
pain and vanity coukl make her. The pain 
stung her so that she was inclined to think 
her fiither would have been kinder if he had 
turned his back upcm her altogether, rather 
tluui come to htt with this cold ofi^ of 
diartty. The vanity prompted her to make- 
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believe that she was contented with the 
Major, and to stand by him to the 
last. 

" I hope you will find that my husband is 
not so unworthy of respect as you think, and 
that you will — some day — alter your determi- 
nation not to see us." 

Marjoribanks knocked at the folding doors 
and said, loudly : 

" We are finished." 

The Major and Killievar presently ap- 
peared. 

"I have told my — your wife. Sir, what 
arrangements I have made for her benefit. 
It is unnecessary to tell you what I think of 
your conduct after all I have done for you. 
So there is nothing to say, except to wish 
you joy and good-day." 

"Give me leave to tell you something, 
Mr. Marjoribanks, before you go," said 
Kilgour, quietly. 

Marjoribanks and the chief halted. 
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" I once had an opportunity of acquainting 
you with my ambitious hopes," the Major 
proceeded, " and you counselled me to make 
sure of the * siller/ I confess that you did 
not know I referred to your daughter ; I 
confess, aIso, that I have been fool enough 
not to make sure of the siller. But I do 
not regret the blunder, and I shall do my 
utmost to make your daughter happy. That 
is alL" 

Marjoribanks was puzzled by this man, 
who spoke with as much assurance as if he 
had been the possessor of millions, and 
seemed to be asserting his superiority to the 
master of Ravelston^ even in that poor 
lodging. 

•* I never doubted that you were a plucky 
felloW) Sir. I owed you something for what 
you did at the Bell Kt. I have paid you ^' 
(pointing ID the dieques which lay on the 
talbk)) ^ but you would have jbund it more 
to your advantage if you bad left Bess akne. 
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I am glad you are both so well pleased with 
your bargain." 

He walked out of the room, and whilst 
the Major rang for the servant to see the 
visitors out, Killievar said to Bess : 

"You can tell me if you ever need a 
friend." 

He followed Marjoribanks, and as the 
two stepped into the cab which was waiting, 
he observed : 

"They are a very well-matched couple. 
Sir ; and if he had only been a man of 
family, he would have been a very good 
son-in-law without a penny. They stood 
their ground like one man, and it was a 
brave sight." 

This commendation of the chief was not 
without effect upon Marjoribanks, for he 
was as readily influenced by anything in the 
guise of admiration as the former was by 
any sign of courage. 

The Major had gone to the window to 
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observe the departure of the visitors, and 
now he turned to his wife. She was stand- 
ing, with eyes fixed vacantly on the door, in 
the same position as when her father had 
gone out. 

There was a brief expression of uneasi- 
ness on the husband's face, and then, 
gaily : 

" The meeting passed ofF much more 
quietly than I expected. That is the way 
with all the ills of life ; the reality is much 
less troublesome than our anticipations of 
it." 

She did not move or reply. 

** I am afraid it has upset you, though," 
he said, taking her hand. 

She gave him a quick, distressed glance, 
shuddered, and seemed to shrink away from 
him. 

" Bess ! • . You arc not to turn away 
firom me, surely. You are no longer the 
horess of a millionure ; you no liMiger have 
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all the male world to coquette with if you 
please. You are the wife of a poor soldier 
of fortune. Without him, you stand quite 
alone and friendless, as it seems. With him, 
you shall have friends — brave, though they 
be poor, and one devoted lover as long as he 
lives." 

There was a frank manliness in words and 
bearing which redeemed much of whatever 
wrong he had done in tempting her to leave 
home. 

She was quite cowed now, and she looked 
at him with strangely frighted eyes as she 
spoke : 

"Did you hear?" 

" Yes, almost every word. He has said 
good-bye, and we must say good-bye to your 
fortune." 

She placed her hands almost timidly on 
his shoulders. 

" And will you pity me ? — will you pro- 
tect me ? — will you be true to me } I have 
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nobody in the world now to care for me 
but you ; and I gave up all for you." 

He drew her close to his breast, and 
kissed her. The wild, reckless lady of 
Ravelston was trembling like a snared bird 
in the hands of its captor. 

*' I love you," was all he said. 



CHAPTER V. 

** THINGS ARE NOT WHAT THEY SEEM." 

The elopement of Bess was more startling 
to Coila than to any one else. Whilst others 
were gloating over the report of the " ro- 
mantic event," as it was called, many uncon- 
sciously adding details evolved from their own 
imaginations, which speedily became part of 
the facts of the story, Coila was busy 
trying to discover why Bess had acted so 
strangely. 

She could not believe that she had mis- 
interpreted the feelings of her cousin towards 
Austin, in spite of the assurance of indiffer- 
ence Bess had given to her in words, and 
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proved by her conduct. Then came the 
sickening dread that she had been the cause 
of the misfortune ; and yet, mingled with 
the dread there was a tremulous sense of 
joy, which she felt to be wrong and wicked 
— for it was like rejoicing in the death of a 
friend because it brought her nearer to a 
fortune. The source of this mixed senti- 
ment was the suspicion that the desperate 
step Bess had taken was to be explained by 
the fact that she had found it impossible to 
win Austin. 

All the anger Coila had experienced was 
now extinguished; she was only conscious 
of sincere pity for the runaway, and of bitter 
remorse for any share she might have had 
in driving her to this last resource. That 
was why she felt guilty in finding any- 
thing like pleasure to herself in the proof 
which the event afforded, either of Bess's 
disregard for Austin, or of his fidelity to 
some one else. 
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She was restless and unhappy during the 
few days of uncertainty before the telegram 
arrived. Miss Janet was in utter dismay, 
losing everything, arranging her wig in every 
position except the right one, and exclaiming 
against her own weakness in yielding to the 
persuasion of Killievar not to tell her brother 
what they had discovered. 

When definite tidings at length reached 
them, Coila visited Mrs. Murray. She was 
going to the Miners' Row, at any rate, to 
convey to the invalids various little comforts, 
prepared for them by her own hand. It was 
not much out of the way to go round by 
Mrs. Murray's house. 

She would have liked to cheat herself into 
the idea that she was only desirous of paying 
her respects to the lady ; but she knew quite 
well that her real object was to learn in what 
manner Austin took the news of the elope- 
ment and the marriage of Bess. 

Mrs. Murray received her in the usual 
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quiet manner, but there was a faint sign of 
stiffness, which the mother could not over- 
come, feeling that this girl had deprived her 
son of a fortune and a wife, who would have 
made his life a success. 

" I hope we have heard the worst of it," 
she said, when Coila had given her the latest 
news ; " but a man like this Major is more 
likely to guide her into shipwreck of her 
life than into any safe harbour. Let us hope 
for the best — only, she would have been 
wise to have settled at home." 

She was thinking of her son, and sighed, 
remembering how easily he might have 
gained the prize. She never doubted that it 
was his obstinacy which had driven the lady 
into the arms of another. 

" Where is my hat ?" said a voice in the 
hall, which Coila recognised as Austin's. 

The door opened, and he was about to 
enter the room when he observed the visitor, 
and paused. Recovering himself, he ad- 
vanced and shook hands. 
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" How do you do, Miss Gardyne ? It is 
an unexpected pleasure to see you here." 

"I was just going over to — to the 
works," she stammered, "and thought I 
would call." 

I am sure my mother is pleased to see 
you. 

He spoke with no more politeness or feel- 
ing than he would have shown to any ordi- 
nary visitor. Mrs. Murray was pleased. 

" I am going now. Good-bye. I am glad 
to have seen you." 

She was fluttered, and found refuge in the 
most conventional phrases. 

" Going ? You are driving, I suppose," 
he said, looking at his watch. " My time is 
up, and I would be glad if you would take 
me with you." 

" Certainly." 
^Mrs. Murray was dissatisfied. 

As for him, he only wished to show how 
entirely he had mastered all sentiment in 
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regard to Coila. She was nothing more to 
him than any other lady who happened to 
call ; not nearly so interesting as if she had 
been a patient, suffering from chilblains 
or toothache, or any other inconsiderable 
malady. 

He would drive with her to the Miners' 
Row, and let her see how entirely he was 
changed towards her. He would tell her of 
his improving prospects, and of the pro- 
bability that some day — after he had settled 
accounts with Marjoribanks — he would either 
marry and settle down there, or sell the 
practice, and be off to some more genial 
country. Oh, he was quite safe, because he 
was so indifferent The old folly had been 
thrust aside, because it was folly, and it 
affected him no more. He was now a plain, 
practical man, putting lus shoulder steadily 
to the wheel of fortune to discharge what he 
regarded as a duty id his father firs^ and, 
next, ID earn a decent competence for his 
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mother and himself. Love and all that sort 
of nonsense had nothing to do with his busy 
life — indefed, he had not time for it, even if 
he had retained the inclination, which, of 
course he had not. He had given up such 
frivolities from the moment he found himself 
deceived by Coila. 

He handed her into the carriage, and took 
his seat opposite with as much ease as if there 
had never been anything between them. He 
nodded to his mother, who was watching 
from the window, as they drove away. The 
nod and accompanying smile reassured her, 
although that discreet lady began to speculate 
upon the possibility of Coila's fortune being 
materially increased by the mistake Bess had 
made, and to wonder whether or not it would 
be well for her son to renew his attentions 
to the millionairess niece, now that the 
daughter was out of the question. 

When the carriage was fairly ofF, and the 
two were alone in the small space of the 
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vehicle, Coila discovered unusual interest in 
the opposite side of the street, her hand 
resting carelessly in one of the loops beside 
the window. 

Austin assumed all the gravity of a family 
physician, and, affecting to think himself 
alone, began to study his visiting note- 
book. 

But his eyes wandered over the top of 
the book to her profile, and rested there, 
until some movement on her part made 
them drop to the page, as if his whole mind 
were devoted to its contents. 

She looked hard at the passing objects ; 
she was pained by his busy indifference ; 
ready to cry on account of it, and yet 
eager to show that she, too, was indif- 
ferent. 

The silence became torture to both. He 
made an effort to break the spell. 

"The weather is very changeable at 
present," was his brilliant observation. 
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"Most disagreeable," was the no less 
brilliant reply, which bore more than one 
interpretation ; but she was innocent of any 
intention to be satirical. 

She continued her observations from the 
window ; he resumed the study of his note- 
book, making pencil marks here and there, 
to show that he really knew what he was 
about. 

"It must be a great relief to you to 
know where your cousin is settled," he said, 
by and by. 

"Yes, we were very anxious about 
her." 

Repetition of the former occupations. 
Then, as if a brilliant idea had struck 
him : 

"I hope you are quite well. Miss Gar- 
dyne." 

" Quite well, thank you." 

Silence again. Conversation seemed to 
be impossible, and yet they could not 
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reconcile themselves to silence. Each felt 
that it was necessary to speak, and yet was 
unable to discover any topic of mutual 
interest He felt worried, and she felt 
worried by the sense of incapacity to say 
anything interesting, whilst the breast of 
each was full of tender and loving words, 
that would have made the other happy. 

"I hope your patients are getting on 
satisfactorily," she said, without looking at 
him. 

" The poor fellows are doing as well as 
could be expected ; but I am afraid we will 
lose three of them." 

"That is awful! — and you speak of it 
quite calmly." 

" We are obliged to get used to calamity 
in our profession," he said, quietly, but 
there was the su^esdon of personal suffer- 
ing in what followed. "If we were to 
allow our feelings to overcome us in every 
trouble we have to witness, we would be 
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incapable of giving any real assistance. We 
get used to the sight of suffering, and, 
whilst we gain nerve to do the best that 
can be done to relieve it, we do not lose 
our appreciation of the agony our patients 
bear, although for the sake of others we 
control our sentiments." 

"And can people control their senti- 
ments ?" 

" Oh, yes ; habit — practice — necessity — 
these are wonderful schoolmasters, and 
imbue us with more enduring lessons than 
all the books in the world. I was frightened 
nearly out of my wits at sight of the first 
patient who died under my hands ; yet here 
I am, accepting the conditions of nature 
humbly, and owning myself a poor servant, 
willing enough to do my best to assist 
nature, but knowing that I cannot alter its 
course. I thought that love was the first 
necessity of life ; yet here I am, finding in 
useful work, contentment and happiness. I 
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have even advanced so far as to believe 
that the humour, or passion, which we call 
love, is a humbug— r-a will-o'-the-wisp, which 
misleads and tantalises unformed or idle 
minds. We get on much better without 
it" 

" How you must have suffered !" she . 
said, softly, still without looking round 

"Say, rather, how I must have learned. 
You are not to think me a cynic, or that 
the world is all bitterness to me. On the 
contrary, the world is very beautiful; I 
find new blessings every day ; I believe 
in friendship, which supplies us with the 
most helpful sympathy. But the love which 
concentrates all its happiness in one frail 
human creature, I do not believe in, because 
it is folly, and productive of nothing but 
misery in the end. We risk too much 
when we place all our hopes in one 
basket." 

He had become earnest, and there was 
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an undercurrent of pain and bitterness 
flashing through the film of philosophic 
coolness with which he spoke. 

She knew that he was upbraiding her, 
and felt that she deserved it. Somehow 
she experienced a kind of pleasure in dis- 
covering this curious indication of how 
much he cared for her. What a future he 
had sacrificed for her sake. How she 
wished that she could turn to him and ex- 
plain everything; but although she had 
resolved in a moment of vexation to do so, 
she found herself, now that the oppor- 
tunity oflFered, utterly unequal to the 
task. 

"It must be very agreeable to regulate 
one's life so philosophically as you do," she 
said, lifting up a little basket containing 
flowers she was taking to the invalids. 

" Oh, exceedingly agreeable," he answered, 
wondering how it could be that in such a 
short time she could become so changed in 
heart and manner. 
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But her heart was aching and trembling — 
aching because he seemed determined to 
expel love from his breast ; trembling because 
there were so many signs that he had not yet 
succeeded. He would forgive her cruelty if 
he could only know why she had been cruel 
to him and to herself; but then she could 
not tell him, and nobody else would. 

Another painful silenc^ during which she 
busied herself unnecessarily in re-arranging 
the bouquets in the basket, and he sat watch- 
ing her. They were equally conscious of 
stupidity, and yet neither could overcome 
the foolish pride which kept them apart. 

"Are you fond of flowers?" she asked 
evidently out of the mere desire to say some- 
thing. 

" At times, very fond of them. ^ I have a 
blue-bell which was given to me years ago in 
the glen up there by a very dear friend; 
and whenever I look at it the bright sun- 
shine of the happy days we spent together 
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seems to penetrate my room, although mist 
and smoke may be dark outside/' 

" It must be withered now." 

"Everything withers — hopes as well as 
flowers." 

"Will you put this beside it for old times' 
sake ?" 

She handed him a tiny chrysanthemum. 

" A winter flower — thank you ; it will 
remind me that the summer in which the 
blue-bell was plucked is gone for ever." 

They were on the brink of pleasant memo- 
ries, which might have led to an explanation. 
The carriage stopped; half-a-dozen miners' 
wives were staring in to see who had 
arrived. 

He placed the flower in his pocket-book 
carelessly — as if to oblige her rather than to 
please himself. Then he assisted her out, 
and oflFered to escort her to his various 
patients. That was just the favour she would 
have liked to ask. 
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They passed on together, the footman 
following with parcels of jellies, wines, and 
other comforts. 

They entered the cots of the invalids, and 
of the sorrowing widows. She admired his 
skill in re-assuring the patients, and was 
delighted by their manifestation of confidence 
in him. He admired the tact and gentleness 
with which she spoke to the men and 
women, and was delighted by the happy 
influence which her sympathy seemed to 
exercise. 

When it was over they said good-bye, 
and they pretended to themselves to be quite 
proud of the calmness and simple friend- 
liness with which they had been able to 
meet. 



CHAPTER VI. 

MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 

Mrs. Hector Kilgour was not fit to be 
the wife of a struggling man. As the partner 
of one in position, and with sufficient wealth 
at her command, she would have done credit 
to her husband, and helped him forward to 
new honours. 

But as the wife of one who had everything 
to win, and only wit and courage to gain his 
object with, she was wanting in the chief 
qualities which would have rendered her help- 
ful to him and happy in herself — namely, 
hope and faith in the man. 

Bess was too changeable in mind and heart 
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to be the fitting companion for one who 
required steady sympathy to support him in 
his fight with the world. She took her 
humour too much from surrounding cir- 
cumstances — if the world doubted, she would 
doubt. She could not believe in the man 
unless others believed in him ; and that was 
just what he needed most — that she should 
show confidence in him and in his future, when 
everybody else regarded his career as hope- 
less. 

She made an honest eflFort to do her 
best, and the Major accepted the little she 
could do with generous exaggeration of its 
value. He knew that it was a sad drop 
for her from the opulence of Ravelston to 
the poverty of a shabby-genteel lodging in 
Pimlico ; from entire ignorance of the 
importance of money in the conduct of life, 
to the bitter dread that every knock at 
the door brought a bill which could not be 
paid. 
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They were blithe enough whilst the sum 
given by her father lasted. The Major took 
her about to all the gaieties of the town ; 
then to Cheltenham, to Brighton, and to 
every fashionable resort. The excitement 
I of her situation, and the novelty of all she 
saw contented her for the time. 

He presented her to many friends ; ladies 
in faded finery : gentlemen with all the airs 
of princes, and with very hungry faces. 
Counts and countesses, generals, colonels, and 
majors seemed to be very numerous in the 
circle of his acquaintances. All spoke of a 
good time coming, when the " Restoration " 
should take place ; but all seemed to suflFer 
much privation in the meanwhile, although 
they bore it with much gaiety of heart 
One set belonged to Spain, the other to 
France, and the latter seemed to be much the 
more prosperous of her husband's friends. 

She was interested, amused, and sometimes 
puzzled ; for there were frequent mysterious 
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meetings, and once or twice the Major hinted 
that it might be necessary to leave her sud- 
denly. He awaited instructions from Don 
Carlos, and they might arrive at any 
moment. The novelty had not quite worn 
off when she began to realise that she was 
moving in a society of theatrical nobility — 
the decorations and jewels appeared to her 
like those of the players in daylight — mere 
tinsel and paste. She felt as if she had 
become the associate of smugglers, or worse. 

She held her tongue, and tried to shut her 
eyes to the equivocal character of the society 
to which she was introduced. 

Then came the first difficulties about 
money ; a butcher demanded payment of his 
account, and the Major owned his inability 
to satisfy the demand. 

Bess, in agony, gave the landlady a dia- 
mond ring and the butcher was pacified ; 
but she was as one roused from a dream of 
peace to the full horrors of a position of 
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degrading shifts, and the pitiful humiliations 
of the necessities of daily life. It was a re- 
velation to her, so strange and bewilder- 
ing, that at first she did not know how to 
act. 

The Major was always cheerful, always 
hopeful. He saw her distress and tried to 
comfort her. 

" We shall be all right by-and-by ; only be 
patient," he said. 

She did her best to be patient. 

She had no fault to find with him, except 
his poverty, and she saw that he was doing 
his best to make her life a merry one. 

Occasionally he received invitations into 
more established society than that to which 
he had at first conducted her. At an even- 
ing reception of the new Minister for 
Foreign AflFairs, a quiet-looking gentleman 
was pointed out to her as Lord Connough- 
more. Crowded as the place was, and 
uncomfortable as the arrangements appeared 
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to be, she was able to see that much attention 
was paid to his lordship ; that he was a man 
with a pleasant, kindly face, and with a 
distinguished bearing. Anywhere he would 
have been recognised as one superior to the 
mass of men. 

There was something bitter in her heart 
as she reflected upon the future which she 
might have enjoyed with this man, and upon 
the future which, in her wilful passion, she 
had prepared for herself. 

She shut her eyes, trying to exclude all 
speculations of what might have been. 
Her lips closed tightly, and she pledged her- 
self to think only of her position as it was. 
She would strive to make the best of it ; she 
would strive to help her husband to fame and 
fortune. 

It was a generous resolution; and when 
she formed it, Bess really believed that she 
was capable of carrying it out. Many men 
had won high position and fortune by the 
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exercise of courage and wit. Why should 
not the Major do likewise ? He had accom- 
plished a great deal already ; and, with her 
to spur him forward, what might he not 
achieve in the future? 

It was her duty to help him, and her 
triumph would be equal to his when success 
crowned their efforts. Then, too, vanity 
whispered, those who condemn you now 
will recant, and, to hide their own con- 
fusion, they will sing your praises all the 
more loudly. They will admire your courage 
in daring poverty ; they will delight in your 
romantic marriage, and they will extol the 
disinterested affection of the millionaire's 
daughter ! 

That last suggestion was like a drop of 
acid in the imaginary cup of triumph ; for 
she knew that it was not affection which 
tempted her to run away from home. She 
liked the Major ; she felt that she owed him 
reparation for the mischief she had wrought 
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him ; but she would never have eloped 
with him if she had not been stung 
to frenzy by the thoughtless words of county 
gossip, and by her horror of the sneers and 
laughter which would assail her when it 
became known that " his lordship" had for- 
saken her. 

She did not blame her father very much, 
but sometimes she could not help thinking 
that if he had not been so eager to 
announce the "splendid match," she would 
have been still at Ravels ton. However, 
there was some satisfaction in imagining 
that the people now would regard her flight 
as a protest against a marriage with a man 
for whom she cared nothing, in spite of his 
title. 

Then came the remembrance of Con- 
noughmore as she had seen him — a 
noble, handsome man, to whom every one 
paid the respect due to talent as well as to 
birth; then she glanced round the dingy 
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room in which she was doomed to live, and 
shuddered. 

She had built such a brilliant palace in 
air whenever she had thought of marriage, 
and the palace was transformed into a 
hovel, the princely husband into a needy 
adventurer ! 

It was hard to bear, all the harder since 
she believed that the palace and the 
prince had been almost within her reach; 
a little patience and they would have been 
attained. 

She found no comfort whatever in know- 
ing that it was all her own fault ; the 
knowledge only made her feel the more 
bitter when these thoughts occurred to 
her. She did strive to hold fast to her 
good resolutions ; and she held to them 
longer than she had ever done to any 
previous resolutions. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

REPENTING AT LEISURE. 

But to one brought up as Bess had been 
it was not easy to adopt the habits of an 
entirely new world and a new system. 
The people were strange, and their ways 
were . strange ; they talked so grandly of 
Empires, Republics, and Communes, that 
every man seemed to hold the fate of a 
nation in his hand, and every lady seemed 
to be conscious of the power of directing 
what that fate was to be. All this con- 
trasted so oddly with the present condition 
of the people that, after the first bewilder- 
ment of novelty, she began to wonder 
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whether or not they were sane. The men 
were all heroes; the women all heroines. 
Bess was unfortunate in this: — she could 
not recognise a hero in a threadbare coat, 
or a heroine in faded silk. 

"Your friends weary me," she said at 
length, in one of the slight bursts of impa- 
tience which began to mark the failure of her 
good resolutions. " I know nothing about 
politics, and they talk of nothing else. 
What are they ?" 

"Gamblers like myself," answered the 
Major, looking up from his newspaper. 

They had advanced so far in the amenities 
of married life that he studied the papers 
and she read a novel when they were 
alone. 

" Gamblers ?" 

" Yes, all dependent on the turn of the po- 
litical wheel of fortune. Some stake their 
future upon red, others upon black, and 
it is surprising how often each has just 
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missed success. But their turn may come, 
and although they weary you, at least you 
can admire the enthusiasm which enables 
them to endure defeat and exile hope- 
fully." 

" It seems a waste of life and of talent to 
be waiting instead of working." 

"Ah, but our friends imagine they are 
working, and indeed they do serve a pur- 
pose, sometimes a high one. Devotion ot 
any kind is always admirable, however 
misdirected." 

"And what are your friends devoted 
to?" 

" Ideas." 

"They do not seem to turn them to 
much practical account. Papa used to say 
that ideas which could not be worked were 
like the shaft of a barren pit — useless holes, 
in which people may break their necks, but 
never can find any profit." 

" You are a merciless critic," he rejoined 
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laughing ; " but I am afraid our friends are 
too enthusiastic to learn wisdom even from 
such a charming sage as my wife." 

From that day, however, he contrived 
to reduce the number of his acquaintances' 
visits. 

He took her to the Park, and they saun- 
tered along by the side of the Lady's Mile. 
She watched the carriages, discovered several 
friends — or, rather, people who had enjoyed 
the hospitalities of Ravelston — and was 
surprised that none of them recognised her. 
She paid particular attention to the lady 
equestrians. At length : 

" I would so like to be in there, with a 
good horse ; and I might have been if — " 

She did not finish the sentence, and the 
Major pretended not to have heard the 

words. 

On the following afternoon, the Major 
entered the room, dressed with special care, 
and a flower in his buttonhole. 
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"Come, get ready, Bess, we are going 
for a ride to-day. It will do you good." 

He was as gay as if he had recently 
become heir to a fortune. 

"Going to ride ! where are the horses?" 

"At the door." 

She looked out, and saw two passable 
hacks waiting, in charge of a groom. The 
idea was so delightful to her that she did 
not even pause to inquire how he had 
managed to hire the horses. She pranced 
into the bed- room — her clothes had been 
sent to her from Ravelston soon after her 
father's visit — and she had her riding habit 
on in a few minutes. She had learned to 
dispense with the assistance of a lady's maid, 
and prided herself upon the sacrifice. 

She became as gay as her husband under 
the influence of the unexpected pleasure. 
He conducted her down the stairs, assisted 
her to mount, and they were off to the 
Row. She rode gracefully, and was con- 
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scious of being observed; the pretty face, 
flushed by the exercise, the dark bright 
eyes sparkling with pleasure, and the erect, 
perfect form were worthy of observation. 
Several people who had not seen or known 
her the day before recognised her now ; and 
she was full of triumph. 

What joy there was in the world for 
her; although the atmosphere was cold 
and dull, sunshine could not have made 
her content greater. The carriage of the 
Princess of Wales drove by, and the calm, 
intellectual beauty of the noble lady added 
new charms to the scene in the eyes of 
Bess. She felt herself part of the dis- 
tinguished pageant which the grdups of 
promenaders watched so attentively, and 
was happy. 

" What o'clock is it ?" she asked, like a 
child anticipating and dreading the end of 
a holiday. 

" About six," replied the Major, promptly. 
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" I suppose we will have to go soon." 
"We can take twenty minutes yet." 
They rode from one end to the other 
of the course, and as the carriages were 
rapidly disappearing, they had more space 
for a gallop than in the earlier part of the 
afternoon. 

The Major kept by her side, quiet and 
anxious that she should derive every pos- 
sible enjoyment from the ride. He left it 
to her to say when they should leave; and 
at length, seeing that the Row was about 
to be deserted, she signified her desire 
to move homeward. The buoyancy 
which had distinguished her manner during 
the ride became subdued as she turned 
her back upon the Park. She was sorry 
to leave the place, but she said to him 
gratefully : 

" Thank you. Hector, I have been very 
happy during the last hour. 
" I am glad of that." 
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There was a strange note in his voice, 
but it did not strike her then. He had 
half hoped that she would find how very- 
small was the gratification to be found 
in parading up and down a course for 
the amusement of a crowd, and he was dis- 
appointed. 

Home, the horses taken away, and they 
were in their own rooms. She felt chilled ; 
the contrast was too great between the 
brilliance of the scene in which she had 
been taking part, between all the signs of 
luxury, and the present proofs of what was 
to her poverty. She again asked the time 
to know how long she had to change her 
dress before dinner. 

He looked at the gilt clock on the mantel- 
piece, above which was a cherub, marked 
with black lines and patches. The hands 
had stopped. 

"Look at your watch," she said; " I for 
got to wind up mine to-day." 
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" I — have left mine to be cleaned." 

She detected something like hesitation 
in his manner, and for the first time dis- 
covered that his chain was not hanging on 
his vest as usual. She understood it all ; 
his watch had paid for the indulgence of 
that day. 

It was horrible and degrading in the ex- 
treme. She felt as if choking with shame 
and vexation that he should have been 
driven to this extremity to gratify her whim. 
Then she recognised his generosity, and, 
with the quick change of humour which 
characterised her, she went over to him, 
placing her hand on his arm affection- 
ately. 

"Poor Hector! — you have made a bad 
bargain after all." 

" I thought you were going to scold me," 
he answered, pretending to recover from a 
great fright ; " and you are such a tremen- 
dous creature when in a passion !" 
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" You have vexed me." 
** And I intended to please you !" 
" So, you have done that, too, but do not 
attempt it in the same way again/* 

"I can promise that easily enough. But 
there, Bess, only think of the pleasure I have 
felt to-day in seeing the colour return to 
your cheeks, in seeing your eyes sparkle as 
they used to do in the excitement of a gallop, 
and in hearing you laugh in the untroubled 
way which made music at Ravelston. We 
shall be in luck soon. I have heard to-day 
that I am likely to be called for within a few 
weeks; and then, my only regret will be that 
I must part from you." 

" I begin to think I am falling in love with 
you." 

" Time to begin, Bess ; we have been 
married about three months, and it is now or 



never." 
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Will you really be sorry to go away 
from me ?" 
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•^ Yes, and proud, too, because I shall go 
in the hope of returning with laurels to 
share with you. Or, I may render you the 
highest service in my power by making you 
a widow." 

** That would be so kind of you." 

A heavy-eyed, slattern of a girl entered to 
lay the cloth for dinner. 

The Major whistled and looked at the 
evening paper. Bess retired. She wrote a 
letter to her father that evening asking for 
help ; it was after a bitter struggle with her 
pride that she accomplished the task. When 
it was done she felt more at ease, and hope- 
ful that in a few days she would be able to 
surprise her husband with agreeable tidings. 
The incident of the watch more than any- 
thing else had made her feel their poverty. 

The letter remained unanswered. 

Then she began to fret, to note the ab- 
solute silence which had been preserved 
towards her by all the Ravelston people, and 
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to murmur to herself complaints of the 
unkindness of Coila and of Miss Janet. She 
would have been glad to have had a few lines 
even from Mary Beith to tell her what was 
being said and done "at home" — for she 
still thought of Ravelston as home. 

Her patience was soon exhausted, the 
more readily so because the Major found it 
necessary to absent himself for hours during 
the day, and sometimes for hours at night. 
She wrote to Mary Beith, and received no 
answer. 

That was the most humiliating blow of 
all ; she had been really kind to the girl in 
many ways, and fancied she had some claim 
to her gratitude ; her silence at such a time 
as this appeared to be not only ungrateful 
but impertinent beyond endurance. 

Bess was in a rage, and was all the more 
wrathful because she knew that her rage was 
vain and ridiculous, being powerless. 

She called upon her father's agent. He 
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could give her no information as to what 
was passing " at home ;" except mere busi- 
ness communications from her father's 
secretary, he knew nothing of the family 
proceedings. She did not ask for assistance, 
but he as gently as possible indicated to her 
that he could give her none except from his 
own pocket, and that of course she could 
not receive. 

All this forced upon her the cruel feeling 
of desolation. The associations to which we 
have been accustomed from childhood are 
never so precious to us as when we feel that 
we have lost them ; their importance to our 
existence then springs into prominence, and 
we regret the many neglected opportunities 
of acknowledging it by fitting returns of 
kindness. 

She was miserable under this feeling of 
desertion ; the busy atmosphere of the great 
town intensified her sense of desolation ; and 
yet throughout this period she appeared to 
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her husband more contented with her fate 
than she had been before. 

At length came two letters from Ravelston, 
and she snatched them up eagerly. Both 
were addressed in Coila's handwriting; on 
the flap of one of them was written in large 
text hand — 

"No. 1." 

She opened it and read : 

"My Dear Bess, 

" I do pray that you will open this letter 
first. The few lines in the other envelope 
were written in uncle's, presence and to his 
dictation. He would not allow me to say 
one kind word to soften the blow, which I 
am afraid this will be to you ; he compelled 
me to write just what he said; and so I 
hurried up here to write something which 
might prepare you for the unpleasant news, 
and show you that my silence is not a sign 
of unkindness. 

VOL. III. H 
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" Uncle is very angry, and told us that if 
we wrote to you he would withdraw from 
you the small income he has allowed you. 
So we dare not write for fear of harming 
you, and we have been very much distressed 
about you not knowing how you were living. 
But I cannot help taking the risk of what- 
ever may happen because of sending you this 
note. Oh, my dear Bess, I pray God to 
bless you and make you happy, and to help 
you to bear this sorrow bravely and nobly. 
I wish I could say something that would 
help you or comfort you ; but I am bewil- 
dered and stupid, and scarcely know what I 
am writing. My loving sympathy is 
yours. 

"I must close now, for there is Miller 
for the letters, and I must not let the other 
go without this. Good-bye, and trust me, 
ever your affectionate 

"COILA." 

Bess* was at first startled and then amused 
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by the excitement in which the letter was 
evidently written; presently its earnestness 
became impressive as she read it a third 
time. 

Her eyes rested on the other letter which 
was still lying on the table unopened. She 
picked it up, held it between finger and 
thumb, wondering dreamily what great 
terror this tiny envelope contained; what 
new misfortune could it bring? Coila*s 
warning made her hesitate to open it, 
although she was curious to learn its con- 
tents. 

The Major entered with a light step, and 
smiling as if he had good news to communi- 
cate. He halted when he saw the letters 
and the expression of her face. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE gatekeeper's SON. 



" You are back sooner than you expected," 
she said, abstractedly. 

"Yes; I shall not require to start my 
grand company for the discovery of diamonds 
in the Sahara Desert, although I am not sure 
but it would have been the more profitable 
business. However — " 

She was not listening to him, and he 
paused. 

" Any letters for me ?" 

m 

** No, but here is such a funny one from 
Coila.' 



if 
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She flung it to him and he read it 
hastily. 

**Well, why do you not open the other 
letter ; it will explain her anxiety." 

" I don't know. She tells me it is very 
disagreeable; why should I open it at all? 
Why not burn it ? — that would delay the evil 
tidings, whatever they may be." 

**And keep you in a fever of curiosity 
until you had discovered in some other way 
what it was all about." 

" I think not ; since we know it is some- 
thing to vex us, I would congratulate myself 
upon having escaped the calamity. I will 
burn it" 

She stepped to the fire. 

" You will make a mistake, Bess, if you 
do ; it is a thousand times better to know 
the worst at once than to live in the torture 
of anticipation. I suppose Marjoribanks has 
for some reason decided to stop your allow- 
ance ; and that is a misfortune at present ; a 
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year hence, I do not think it would have 
mattered." 

She slowly opened the envelope, as if still 
undecided; slowly unfolded the paper and 
read: — 

^ The name of the man you have married 
is not Ogour, but Macbeth. He Ls the son 
of my gatekeeper. 

^Robert Marjori banks." 

The words seemed to dance a reel before 
her eyes, and became transposed in the most 
extraordinary fashion. But whilst her eyes 
were thus dazed she seemed to hear 
her father's voice, harsh and deliberate, 
announcing the strange discovery that she 
had married his gatekeeper's son. The con- 
tempt and merciless repudiation of all possi- 
bility of reconcilement which the brief mes- 
sage conveyed seemed to fill the atmosphere 
with bewildering soundsL She was stunned 
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by the blow, and, shrank downward as if she 
would hide herself in the earth from the 
humiliation of her position. 

" What is it, Bess ?" 

That was a voice sounding from afar off, 
but coming nearer and growing louder with 
every repetition of the question, until at 
length it was like thunder in her ear as it 
said — 

" Let me see the letter." 

** No, no," she cried, springing back, and 
crushing the paper in her hand ; "why should 
you see it ? It is a foolish calumny, a cruel 
effort to vex me, and make me unhappy ; it 
is a falsehood, a base, wicked falsehood, 
and you ought to have allowed me to 
burn this hateful paper without looking at 
it ?" 

Her eyes were still dazed ; she saw him 
standing near as if he were a shadow, and the 
room seemed to be filled with mist. The din 
of those wild sounds inside her head still 
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stupified her ; it was like a peal of cracked 
bells, and yet they seemed to shriek out 
notes which formed themselves into the 
words — " my gatekeeper's son " — " my gate- 
keeper's son." 

"Can I help you to prove the truth 
or falsehood of what has upset you so 
much ?" 

A sudden calm, the fearful clang of bells 
ceased. She was able to see his face clearly. 
He was quite unsuspicious of any fault 
on his part and was only anxious on her 
account. 

" Perhaps it is not true — then you can 
help me ; and it is as well that you should 
know the shame which we have left at 
Ravelston. There — read." 

His hands trembled a little and the paper 
rustled as he read ; his cheek became white, 
and his brow darkened. He lifted his eyes 
and met hers glaring upon him in such wild 
agony of suspense — as if life or death 
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depended upon his answer — that he started 
like one discovered in the perpetration of a 
crime. 

"Well, what about this?" he said. 

His features and voice seemed to be- 
come hard and unsympathetic as he spoke. 

" Is it — is it true ?" 

I 

A pause ; they were facing each other, and 
despite the continual rattle of cabs outside, 
and the hum of busy life in the atmosphere, 
there appeared to be a breathless stillness in 
the room. At length, very quietly came the 
answer : 

" Yes, it is true." 

" True? — then you deceived me?" 

" No, I told you that my parents were 
poor, that I rose from the ranks, and 
even gave you some idea of my history." 

" You made me believe that you were — a 
gentleman." 

"I still lay claim to that title, which 
belongs to every man who is honest, who 
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neither lies to his fellows nor tries to swindle 
them." 

" Lies ? — is not your whole conduct a lie ? 
Did you not come amongst us as a man of 
position — as our equal ?" 

"I have earned some sort of a position, 
and am proud of it. As to equality, that 
entirely depends upon what you mean by it. 
If you mean that I led you to believe that I 
was as rich as your father, then I have 
wronged you ; but I never pretended to such 
equality as that." 

" Is not your name a lie ?" 

He winced ; that shaft struck deep. 

" Yes, if you choose to think so ; but I 
have worked long enough and hard enough 
as Hector Kilgour to think that I have a 
right to the name." 

"Oh, man, can you answer me so flip- 
pantly and forget the degradation you have 
brought upon me.? You know that you 
promised me position, that you held out 
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the prospect of a glorious future; honour, 
respect, distinction were to be mine if 1 
became your wife ; and now it all descends 
into my being the wife of the son of my 
father's gatekeeper. Did you never think 
of what that discovery would be to me ? 
Did you never imagine the shame and 
humiliation which I would suffer when I 
learned the truth? You have been cruel, 
false, and base." 

She spoke fiercely, wildly; he listened 
with a pitying calmness, which distracted 
her. 

"I thought of all that, and yet I 
dared to hope that you might be happy with 



me. 



« 



Happy ! — oh, I needed Coila's prayer 
more than I fancied. God help me !" 

She passed into the bedroom, closing the 
folding doors behind her. 

The Major sat down by the fire, 
took up the poker, and swung it like 
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a pendulum between his legs, whilst his 
eyes were fixed upon the red embers, see- 
ing strange shapes and fancies in the chang- 
ing films. 

Hours passed ; at first he heard her moving 
about the room agitatedly. What was she 
doing ? was she going to leave him ? What 
a pity the bubble had burst at this 
moment, just as she was beginning to like 
him. Droll thing that a man is never loved 
for his own self, but always for some out- 
side quality, in the creation of which he has 
no merit. 

By and by the rapid movement of her 
feet ceased. Then he heard smothered sobs, 
and he knew that she was lying across the 
bed, her face buried in the coverings, crying 
her heart out. 

** Poor thing, poor thing !" he muttered, 
keeping time to the swinging of the poker ; 
" what a d — d rascal as well as fool I was to 
tempt her away from home. Poor thing, 
poor thing 1" 
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The place was darkening, but a narrow 
golden bar shot across the room, dropping 
at the foot of the folding doors which 
separated the husband and wife. 

*^ A fairy's wand," said the Major to the 
sunbeam, " and it would work a miracle, in- 
deed, if it could unite us/* 

He put out his hand, crossing the golden 
bar, but the beams stole through his 
fingers. 

Absolute silence in the other room; the 
sunbeam slowly fading away. By and by 
a step on the floor, which creaked the 
intimation that Bess was moving. Then, a 
hand on the door, and it opened stealthily ; 
a dim twilight in the room ; the fire flicker- 
ing, and the Major's eyes fixed upon it 
in deep abstraction ; the poker still dangling 
between his fingers, but scarcely moving 
now. 

A light hand rested on his shoulder, he 
started from his waking dream and looked 
up. 
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Bess was standing beside him^ her face 
white and cold, eyes swollen, and the lids 
red. 

" I beg your pardon." 

She uttered the words like a child repeat- 
ing a phrase which has been diligently 
drummed into its head; she had evidently 
been trying hard to school her tongue into 
the expression of this apology. 

But, mechanically, as the words were 
spoken, they thrilled him with a mingled 
sensation of pleasure and pain. He got 
up, taking her hands in his, and turning 
her face towards the window, so that what 
light there was might fall upon it. She 
half turned her head, as if she could not bear 
the light 

" You have no need to say that, Bess ; I 
am the offender." 

"I am sorry for having said such — such 
things to you. Forgive me." 

** You make me feel as if I deserved all 
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your reproaches; but you also bring back 
hope to me When you left me, I thought 
there was no future for us ; now I feel 
that there may be one of which even you 
shall be proud." 

" I am ready to accept the condition which 
I have chosen. You shall hear no more 
complaints from me. I will do my best to be 
a true wife to you. I only beg that you 
will take me abroad somewhere, so that in 
a new place I may forget all those vain 
dreams, the remembrance of which made me 
feel so mad just now." 

"I have something to tell you," he re- 
plied, and there was earnestness as well as 
regret in his tone. " You have been strug- 
gling with yourself, and for the time you 
have conquered. I am to blame for hav- 
ing rendered such a struggle necessary, but 
you shall have no need to repeat it" 

"What do you mean?" 

" I leave you to-night " 
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" You do not forgive me, then," she inter- 
rupted. 

"I have nothing to forgive; I have 
your love to win. The work I had to do 
here for Don Carlos is completed, and I 
am commanded to join his Majesty with 
the least possible delay. I start to-night, 
and when I come to you again it shall be as 
a man whom you will be proud to call 
your husband, and whom your father 
will not be ashamed to own as his son-in- 
law." 

" Have I done this ? — have I driven you 
away ?" 

"No, Bess, no; and when you speak to 
me that way, you fill me with joy and 
courage ; for the hope that you may learn 
to love me, in spite of all that is past, will 
nerve me to overcome danger and will 
help me to bear whatever misfortune may 
befall me." 

" I am sorry you are going — and so sud- 
denly." 
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" You will be blither when I return." 

" You will never return." 

" That is an ill prophecy." 

"I don't mean that you will die; but 
you will remember how vicious I have 
been to-day, and be glad to escape from 



me. 
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You cannot trust me yet ! Well, you 
shall prove me, and you shall find that 
old Macbeth's son can be loyal, however 
unfortunate he may be, or however 
lucky." 

^'And what am I to do whilst you are 
away ?" 

" That was the one thing which troubled 
me ; you must wait here — you must endure 
solitude for a little while ; but I have made 
arrangements to secure your comfort as far 
as possible. Mary Beith is coming to stay 
with you as your maid; and if you can 
only be patient we shall have bright days in 
the future." 

VOL. III. I 
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« I will try." 

**And you will succeed. There, I have 
faith in you, Bess, although you have none 
in me. What sins I have committed 
have been done with no thought of 
harming others, and least of all, you. 
If I was silent about my parentage, it was 
because it did not seem necessary to go 
about proclaiming my pedigree as the bell- 
man announces the description of a lost 
child ; and at anyrate you will own that I 
did not hide from you the truth, although 
I did not give you my father's name." 

*^But you were unkind to him in not 
owning him." 

"There I am guilty; I wanted to win 
you and I knew it would be impossible if 
I presented your gatekeeper as my father. 
But I have told him since, and that is, 
no doubt, how the fact has come to be 
known at Ravelston. Forgive me ; I shall 
win fame and fortune for you yet — dear 
Bess." 
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He clasped her in his arms, and for the 
first time she kissed him. Now, when she 
^new the worst she turned to him more 
than ever ; she was full of the spirit of a 
soldier's wife. She wished him " God speed," 
although she was to be left lonely and friend- 
less; and when he said ^* Good-bye," she 
whispered. 

" I thinky I love you." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ALONE. 

Weariness, self reproach, and poverty in 
the present, and a future in which, try as she 
would, she could see little hope. These were 
the conditions under which Bess found her- 
self placed. 

She did not cry when the Major went 
away ; but she lay awake all night listening 
and wondering if he would return, although 
she knew quite well that he had started in 
time enough to catch the night express from 
Victoria to Paris. Still, he might have 
missed the train, and in those melancholy 
hours of darkness and nervous excitement 
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she remembered so many things that she 
would have liked to say to him, that she 
prayed for his return. 

Then she assured herself that it was 
absurd to think of his return, and her 
thoughts reverted to the many little acts of 
tenderness which he had displayed during 
the few months they had been together. 
How he had studied her every wish, and 
how he had tried to gratify it. How faith- 
fully he stood beside her when her father 
repudiated her, and told him that he had 
made a mistake if he had been seeking a 
fortune with her. 

*^ It was false ; he loves me, and he has 
proved it," she cried, in imagination 
answering her father's charge. " He did 
not turn from me when he found 
me poor. He was true to his promise, 
and he has gone to earn wealth and honour 
for me." 
She had no idea that she was trying to 
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convince herself of the purity of his attach- 
ment. She recalled only his kindness, and 
she was fiiU of remorse for the petty tyranny 
she had practised towards him from their 
first meeting till the last. She was glad she 
had been able to ask his pardon ; and then 
she shuddered, covering her eyes with the 
blankets, as if to shut out the remembrance 
that he was the son of the gatekeeper at 
Ravelston. 

What did that signify? It signified his 
genius in being able to win the position he 
held, and that was a matter to be proud 
of. She became a Communist on the 
instant, and felt satisfied that one man was 
as good as another. She did not care what 
the world might say ; he was brave, and noble 
and good. 

The morning was dull as her own weary 
eyes. The day brought no feeling of relief, 
only the keener sense of her desolate posi- 
tion. Her husband was by this time in 
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Paris, probably starting forward on his 
journey to Spain ; her father's doors were 
closed against her; and she had not one 
friend in London who would help to dispel 
the dreary monotony of the solitary life she 
saw before her. There would have been 
friends enough and to spare, if she had been 
still the heiress of the millionaire. That was 
a bitter thought. 

She never knew how she passed that first 
day of solitude ; she remembered it always 
as one remembers a landscape seen through 
a mist — ^here and there a dark branch of a 
tree reaching forth like a giant's arm, and 
yonder a black something which might be a 
mountain or a cottage. 

She did not cross the threshold of her 
rooms; but, looking dreamily from the 
window, she saw the hurrying stream of 
passengers, bright faces and sad; heard the 
ceaseless rattle of vehicles, and an occasional 
sound of laughter. The activity of the great 
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hivt in which she had been left made her 
iolitude the more dismal. 

She hated London, a big, unsociable 
wilderness of bricks, it appeared to her, with- 
out one heart in it to sympathise with the 
^rlom^ or one tongue to speak a kind, 
helpful word. 

On the second dny after the Major's 
de|varture Mary Bdldi arrived in a cab, full 
<if ^mportaiK^e m being in London, (^stressed 
}if ^nxiery to jffwcct her two bases fitan 
T^ r^T^lc^ brigands who, as ertrybody is 
4wan^ in^»A: t^ most populous ti^orou^ 
dtnes^ And boldly rob die new arnv&k in 
Knond dayl^t. Sie was also shrewdly 
Wiidy with Tilt exact fere for her driver, 
hnving mken pr^^caution to ksm the jmiouxxt 

At^ry it$; B(^ wift with Mary on arronnt 
^t ^Ht 4in«n9wer^ tetter, she gsve iter u 
^Mn^ wdksORK^ for :^te wis; i;o lonely that 
Wy Iciiowti :fiiee wift WEelcome. The same 
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feeling often makes bosom friends of two 
fellow countrymen, who meet for the first 
time in a foreign land. 

Mary brought with her a flood of sun- 
shine, and Bess, thinking about Ravelston, 
yearned for the old home ; she would have 
been happy to go there and live a hermit 
within the boundary of the grounds. The 
place had never been so dear to her, had 
never appeared so beautiful as in memory 
she saw it now. Associations which for- 
merly possessed no interest in her eyes, 
assumed importance, and became most pre- 
cious in exile. 

Mary turned up her nose at the rooms, 
was very brisk in addressing the landlady, 
and altogether showed that she regarded the 
whole establishment as a poor aflFair. But 
to her mistress she was different ; she really 
intended to be kind, although she could 
not help occasionally displaying her in- 
dependence and her knowledge that the lady 
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had fallen many steps down the social 
ladder. 

Bess was indifferent to all that, she was so 
glad to have any one near her whom she 
knew. 

" I am very much obliged to you for com- 
ing, Mary. You will not find the situation 
so comfortable as at home ; but when my 
husband returns, things will be diflferent — I 
hope. Till then you must try not to grow 
weary." 

" It is not possible to weary in London, 
Miss — ^ma'am, I ought to say." 

" I hope you will always be able to think 
so," said Bess, sadly, wishing that she could 
have shared the girFs faith in the gaiety or 
the metropolis. ^ How did you manage to 
leave Ravclston so promptly ?" 

^ Major Kilgour wrote to m^ and I would 
do anything for him and for you, ma'am. So 
I jttst gave up my place, and Miss Coila 
aUowed me to start at once." 



cc 
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" Then my father did not know you were 
Coming to me." 

" No, for he gave me such a scare when 
he found the letter that was written after 
I got yours, that I was feared to tell 
him." 

You did answer my letter ?" 
I did that ; but it was burnt." 
I am glad to hear it, for it vexed me to 
think you could have forgotten me so soon. 
My father is very angry with me, and I have 
given him cause. I mean to try to avoid 
doing anything which may give him more 
annoyance; but I would have liked some 
token of remembrance from my old 
friends." 

"Miss Coila minds you; she has been 
sorely troubled about you ; and I never saw 
her so joyful as when I told her where I was 
going. She gave me this parcel and told me 
not to let it out of my hand till I put it into 
yours. There it is, and I'm glad to be quit 
of it — she's a kind-hearted lady." 
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She gave Bess a small brown paper 
parcel carefully tied and covered with 
seals. 

Mary went to her room up-stairs to " tidy 
herself a bit," as she said, whilst breakfast 
was being prepared for her ; and Bess sat 
down to examine Coila's packet 

It contained a leather case, and in the 
case were five ten pound notes and a 
letter. 



cc 
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My dear, dear Bess, — 
You know that my allowance was always 
too much for me, and I am very, very glad 
now that I saved it up, for it may be of 
service to you. Do please accept these notes 
from me and make me happy. I do not 
require them, and it will be such a delight to 
me to think that I may have been able to 
procure you some little extra pleasure, that 
you must not deny me. Uncle will not 
allow us to speak of you yet ; but we are 
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hoping and praying for the day when he will 
change his mind. He has locked up your 
room, and he has ordered Leishman to give 
your horse regular exercise, but not to permit 
anyone to ride it. He is very busy, and 
talks of some honour which is to be conferred 
on him, and which will take him to London. 
I think it is because he is so much occupied 
about this that he did not answer your letter 
again and in a kindlier way than at 
first. 

"I believe he would have forgiven you 
before now if it had not been for the dis- 
covery he made about the Major. He was 
going to dismiss poor Macbeth, but Killievar 
spoke to him, and he has not done so. He 
is trying to show that he will not be in- 
fluenced by anything you do or people say. 
Killievar is here again now (he left us two 
days after uncle and he returned from seeing 
you. I was to have gone with him for a few 
months, but uncle said as you and the 
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Major were out of the house, I was not to 

go)- 

'* I believe the chief is to go with uncle to 

London, and I am hoping that he will see 
you and bring you some comfort. I am very 
lonely without you, and am wearying to see 
you. Aunt Janet is in low spirits ever since 
you went away and never knows where to 
find anything. She is a little brighter now 
that Killievar is here to entertain her with 
his grand descriptions of the Highlands, and 
to amuse her with his grand dress — the pea- 
cock dress, you remember. I wish I could 
laugh, or better stilU I wish I could make you 
laugh. I am so fiill of sorrow to think of 
you alone in London that I am more likely 
to cry. 

" Good-bye, my dear cousin, and I am ever 
your affectionate 

"CoiLA. 

^ FS. — ^Aunt Janet has got a 9uw wig !" 
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Bess experienced a choking sensation 
several times whilst she was reading these 
affectionate words. She was grateful for 
them — most grateful; and the gift which 
accompanied them was of the greatest value, 
for it relieved her of many petty fears, whilst 
the manner in which it was conveyed enabled 
her to accept it without any qualms of vain 
pride. 

She was less desolate after reading that 
letter, and she was full of joy in learning how 
much more kindly a friend could think of 
her than she gave the friend credit for, or 
than she could think of herself. Disappoint- 
ment and misfortune afflict the eyes of most 
people with some degree of jaundice, so that 
they lose faith in friendship and too often 
misinterpret actions which are intended to be 
kindly. 

She did her best to endure the monotony 
of her days ; she never could become re- 
conciled to it; but she displayed much 
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more patience than any one who had 
known her in former times would have ex- 
pected. 

Mary Beith marvelled how it could be that 
the wild madcap Bess of Ravelston had sub- 
sided into the demure lady of the poor 
London lodgings. The fire was not extin- 
guished, however, only a damper had been 
placed upon it. 

There were two brief letters firom the 
Major, one from Paris, and the other from 
the frontier of France and Spain. He was 
full of hope as ever, and told her to wai^ to 
take courage and trust in the friture. He 
made no protestations of affection, used few 
endearing terms ; he only said^ " I live or die 
for you.** 

She was pkascd, and looked at the letters 
of^ ; she became impatient for others, and 
sometUQEKs she discoveted herself pen^vely 
broo(fing over tbe image of the M^or as he 
aod imagming what he mi^tt have been 
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if he had been born in happier circumstances. 
She could not help being touched by the 
many proofs of his devotion to her ; and she 
actually cried a little when she discovered 
that he had carried away her photograph from 
the little stand on the side table. She wished 
again and again that she had been kinder to 
him. 

By-and-by she began to imagine him 
engaged in all the horrors of war, and she 
shuddered at the fancy of the stray bullet 
which might lay him low. He was so brave, 
so daring, and, thinking of her, he would be 
ready for any desperate adventure — he was a 
man to love ! 

No more letters. The absolute silence 
became painful. She watched the newspapers 
for every scrap of information about the 
progress of affairs in Spain. Her sympathies 
were all with the Carlists. She knew nothing 
about the cause of the struggle ; she wished 
her husband's party to be victorious; that 
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was all her care. The contradictory tele- 
grams caused her cruel variations of emotion ; 
now she was in misery on account of the 
defeat of the Carlists; an hour later she 
was in ecstasies at the report of their 
triumph. 

But it was a pitiful life for one so young 
to lead — one so capable of enjoying the mirth 
of youth. She was like a butterfly shivering 
on a withered rose tree in late autumn 
winds. 

" I wish he had not gone ; I wish I had 
known how much I cared for him. He 
would have stayed for me." 

That was her mental cry, and she felt as 
if she had with her own hand put away 
the one possibility of happiness which re- 
mained to her. 

Mary Beith grew tired. Instead of the 
round of theatres, concerts, and shopping 
which had made her regard London as a 
paradise, there was a dull morning in a dull 
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room, a mistress who spoke little, and whom 
she had expected to speak a great deal. 
There were no lovers and no prospect. of 
one, which was the worst of the position. 
There was a dull walk in the park, and 
an evening of solitary confinement, only 
relieved by the view from the window, and 
the occasional diversion of a barrel organ 
or a German band, with the happy chil- 
dren dancing blithely to the discordant 
strains. 

Mary did her best, however, to hide the 
yawns which would attack her. She was 
a good girl in the main, and wished to 
be faithful to her old mistress, so she took 
as much enjoyment as she could from an 
occasional chat with the tradespeople, and 
from the hope that the Major would return 
in a few weeks as King of Spain, or some- 
thing great, and with a boxful of Indian 
shawls. She was not at all clear as to 
what he was doing or whither he had 
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gone ; but he must bring back Indian shawls 
and lace. 

One day she rushed into her mistress 
with a beaming countenance. 

"Good news, ma'am — who has come to 
see you, do you think?*' 

" Come to see me ?" 

" Yes — the chief of Killievar, and oh, 
but it's a pleasure to see a ken't face in this 
weary town." 



CHAPTER X. 

SACKCLOTH AND ASHES. 

KiLLiEVAR embraced her with paternal 
kindness. She was somewhat taken aback 
by this unusual demonstration of regard, 
and all her efforts to appear self-possessed 
and satisfied failed. The stiflF dignity of 
the chief made his embrace the more re- 
markable proof of his interest in her. 

" You have been unhappy, my child ; you 
have been deserted by the man who was to 
take care of you, and you did not tell me. 
That was not very good." 

" I cannot pretend to have been happy,'* 
she answered, her eyes drooping, then sud- 
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denly rising to his with a flash of the old 
pride ; " but you must not blame Kilgour ; 
he has been kind to me, and he has only 
gone away to fulfil his engagement with Don 
Carlos." 

" Ah, well, my child, I am very glad that 
you can speak generously of him, and I 
hope he will prove worthy of your esteem. 
It is very good of you to speak so, and I 
approve of it. But we will not speak of 
that any more. I want you to dress your- 
self very quickly and come away with me 
this moment." 

" Go with you — where ?" 

" To see your father." 

"Did he send for me?" she cried ex- 
citedly. 

Killievar paused before replying, his pale 
grey eyes full of compassion. 

"No, my child, he did not send for 
you. 

The brief gleam of hope was extinguished, 
and she answered, sadly : 
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" Then I must not go/' 

"But you must go. It is a very fine 
plan of Miss Janet's, and Coila's, and my- 
self, and you will disappoint me a very 
good deal if you go to make us all three 
together unhappy as well as yourself." 

"Does he know that you have come to 
me?" 

" He does not ; but you will think of us, 
and of yourself, and you will be a good 
child and do as you are bid." 

"I will do whatever you say is 
right." 

He took her hand, patting it. approv- 
ingly. 

" A good child, a very good child. Then 
you will do as I bid you. Your father is 
happy at this very moment, because he 
is assured of an honour being conferred 
upon him which he wants. When a man 
is happy he is merciful, and so you shall 
come with me to him this moment — it is 
not far, and here are your things." 
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Mary, having received instructions from 
the chief, had brought hat, polonnaise, and 
all walking gear for her, so that in a few 
seconds Bess was ready to descend to the 
cab. 

She submitted rather than agreed, although 
she was yearning to see her father, and 
eager to obtain the faintest sign of reconcili- 
ation. 

" I would be glad if he would only say 
that he forgave me. I would endure any- 
thing for that," she said, as they were driving 
along. 

They had not far to go, only across St. 
James's Park, and on to one of those quiet- 
looking, fashionable, semi - private hotels, 
where double first-class price is charged for 
second-class accommodation. Marjoribanks 
made it a rule always to go to those places 
which were reported to be " the thing." As 
he said, very sensibly, " I can rough it, and 
I can afford it" But he often looked with 
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contempt at the young swells who came 
there only because it was "the thing," and 
not because they could afFord it. 

A couple of neatly dressed footmen were 
at the door of the cab the moment it stopped. 
Killievar assisted the lady out, and up the 
steps into the hall. There he spoke to a 
very stiff-necked personage in a stiff white 
necktie, which he seemed to be afraid to 
crease. They were conducted up one flight 
of stairs, and halted at the central door of the 
landing. 

" Be honest with him — be natural, I will 
be near to help you," said the chief, as he 
opened the door and thrust her into the 
room. 

"Come in, come in," said Marjoribanks, 
without lifting his head from the letter he 
was writing. 

She stood with bowed head, trembling in 
the presence of her father. 

When he had finished the sentence upon 
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which he was so laboriously engaged, he 
looked up. 

"Eh!— you?" 

" Yes, pap^" 

" Oh ! — what is it folk say when they mean 
you are a nuisance ? — ^I remember : this is an 
unexpected pleasure, Mrs. Kilgour. But I 
am a plain man, and I will save you and 
myself some trouble by asking you at once, 
what do you want ?" 

*' Only to see you, papa.** 

" Here I am ; you are welcome to look at 
me. How long will it take you to examine 
me to your satisfaction ?'* 

He took out his watch, and waited with 
the air of enforced patience, which a busy 
man assumes in the presence of a bore whom 
he does not like to dismiss by force. 

There was a quick catching of her breath, 
and a sound like a suppressed sob. 

" I see I disturb you too much. Sir ; I will 
go away at once; I am sorry to have in- 
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truded upon you ; I will not do it again . . . 
but will you only permit me to touch your 
hand before I go ?" 

He placed his hand on the table, but it 
was not quite steady, although he pretended 
to be perfectly calm. 

She advanced slowly, touched the hard 
knotted hand tenderly, and then, with an- 
other uncontrollable sob, she suddenly 
stooped and kissed it. 

The hand was drawn back as if it had 
been stung. 

She was acutely pained by the move- 
ment. 

" Forgive me, papa ; it may be the last 
time I shall see you, the last time I shall 
touch your hand — and I could not help 
myself God bless you. Sir, I am very- 
sorry for all the trouble I have caused 
you." 

She turned to go away. 

He had been half stupefied by her singular 
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action: demonstrations of affection were 
quite outside his experience, and the fact of 
even his own daughter kissing his hand 
startled and confused him; and, curiously, 
whilst he was touched by this token of her 
broken spirit he was abstractedly wondering 
where she had learned this " high faluting" 
courtesy, which did not belong to, and ought 
not to belong to the ordinary life of busy 
mortals. 

But when he saw her back, and saw that 
she was close to the door, he shouted after 
her: 

" Stop a minute, Bess ; since you are here, 
we may as well have a chat Sit down." 

He pointed to a chair opposite — he 
would have thought it undignified to have 
yielded so far as to place the chair for 
her. 

Submissively she sat down as dil'ected. 

He cleared his throat with many severe 
"uh-hums," and the sound was repeated 
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with unusual persistence between each 
word. 

" Look here, you make me feel as if I was 
cruel to you " 

" No, no ; you have not been cruel." 

" You make me feel it, and that's the same 
thing. I don't want to be cruel, but I think 
it is right for you, right for me and for 
everybody, that you should pay the piper 
you have chosen to dance to. You took 
your own way without asking my leave, 
and much to my annoyance; it is right 
and just that you should bear the conse- 
quences." 

" I am trying to bear them as quietly as I 
can. I have not attempted to alter your 
determination more than once, and that was 
in a moment of sore trial ; but oh, papa, it 
is a bitter thing to feel so desolate in this 
big city as I have done, without a friend to 
speak to, without a friend to comfort me or 
help me. And in the dreary time which has 
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passed I have thought of all your kindness, 
of all your indulgence to me, and I wanted 
so much just to see you, just to be near you 
for one minute again, that I came here, 
although I knew that you had not sent for 
me, and feared that you would be annoyed, 
as you are, by my coming. Indeed, indeed, 
1 have suffered very much before I would 
risk meeting your displeasure again." 

He had to clear his throat, as if he were 
suffering from a severe cold before he spoke 
next. 

" Do you want money ?" 

" No." 

" Does that — that man want money ?" 

« No." 

There was a brief pause; and Marjori- 
banks again : 

" I understand he has left you." 

" He was obliged to go for a little time — 
he had an honourable engagement and he 
was bound to fulfil it. He may return 
successful and rich." 
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" Of course, that is the usual explanation 
of these — well, Til say these kind of people. 
Did he make any provision for you mean- 
while." 

" He could make none except leave me 
entire control of the allowance you gave 
me. 

" Most generous.** 

" What else could he do ?" 

"Evidently nothing else; but suppose it 
had pleased me, or that the fancy had taken 
me to withdraw the allowance — what would 
have become of you then ?" 

** I do not know — I would have tried to 
work." 

"Humbug — you know that you could 
not work at anything for five minutes to- 
gether. And this is the man you left 
Ravelston and all its prospects for! You 
are a fool, Bess, after all, and I was a fool 
to think you were shrewder than other 



women." 
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She rose from her seat. 

" Kilgour has been kind to me, he is my 
husband ; his poverty is not a disgrace ; his 
humble birth is a sign of his genius in lifting 
himself above it, and we should not be the 
first to complain of that. He has been 
honest to me; I will be true to him, and 
I will go back to our poor lodging to wait 
for him." 

She seemed to be ready to endure any 
blame cast upon herself, and yet she would 
not listen to the slightest slur cast upon her 
husband. 

" Stop yet," said Marjoribanks, authorita- 
tively, and she halted. "I admire your 
spirit, Bess, but answer one question before 
you leave me — will you go home ?" 

"Will you go home?" — the words were 
like sweet bells ringing in her ears, sweet as 
marriage bclb to the waiting bride. Presently 
the bells seemed to be muffled, and to toll as 
if for a funeral rather than to give the merry 
peal for a wedding. 
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She could not answer. 

"Now, look here, Bess, let us put the 
case in a plain, practical way. You have 
disappointed me, very seriously disappointed 
me; but you are the chief loser in doing 
so. I do not want to be too hard 
upon you ; I would like to be kind to 
you, but I can only be so under certain 
conditions." 

" What are the conditions. Sir ?" 

"Take your actual position first. The 
man you left your home for has left you ; you 
are miserable, and I say * Come home.' 
Then come the conditions. You must come 
home as if you were a widow, and you must 
resolve to have nothing more to do with 
that — man." 

She staggered and almost groaned, so deep 
was the breath she drew. Then respectfully, 
but resolutely : 

" I am sorry. Sir, but I cannot go with you 
on these conditions." 

VOL. III. L 
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" Now, don't be a fool again ; I shall not 
repeat the ofFer. Look at it from a practical 
point of view. The man induced you to run 
away with him because he expected me to 
give you a fortune no matter what you did 
or who you married. . He found out his 
mistake, and he left you." 

" He was obliged to go," she cried, in 
agony, but wavering between her yearning 
for home and the fidelity she felt to be due 
to her husband. 

"Tut, tut, listen to me. He has left 
you; I say, come home. He sought you 
only for the money he expected you to 
bring him. Very well, come home, and I 
shall settle upon him the full allowance I 
have given to you. I have been fortunate ; 
I would like to save you from grief, and 
so I am ready to do this if you are willing 
to turn your back upon the scamp who has 
ruined you. He will be glad enough of the 
exchange, and I will add fifty a year to the 
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amount for your sake. Come, that is a fair 
offer." 

" He will never consent to such a bargain 
as that." 

« Try him." 

" He would despise me for yielding." 

" Give him the chance of deciding 
between an expensive wife, and a free income, 
which would be a good thing for any man 
in his position." 

Her mind swayed to and fro, all the deso- 
lation and misery of her position and the 
feverish home-sickness which had afflicted 
her of late swaying her one way, the remem- 
brance of the Major's devotion and hopeful- 
ness swaying her another. 

She lacked faith, and mistaking her own 
inclination for a desire to prove his truth, she 
said, deliberately : 

"I will try him. You shall write and 
offer him, in exchange for his wife, 
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an unburdened income. If he consents, I 
agree." 

" No, it is not to be done that way. You 
must go home with me to-night, and when 
he returns to seek you — which I do not 
suppose he ever means to do — then the offer 
can be made to him. I know how to 
arrange a bargain." 

^* But if he does return — and he will — and 
if he refuses your offer, you will not prevent 
me going to him ?** 

"Certainly not." 

" Then I shall go with you, for I hate 
this place, it is so desolate." 

" You had better go and get ready." 

He sat down, as if he had closed a 
bargain, and was at liberty to proceed with 
his other affairs ; no sigh of affection or 
of joy ; and she left the room, in sad 
doubt as to whether or not she should 
have yielded to his plan; but she was too 
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deeply humiliated to make any effort to 
win him from the stern policy he had 
adopted. 



CHAPTER XI 



* HOME, SWEET HOME. 



SI 

i 



She went home. The trial in meeting 
Miss Janet and Coita was severe, and their 
exceeding desire to make her comfortable 
and happy only made her the more miserable, 
because it reminded her of the equivocal 
position she occupied in the household, where 
she had been so recently the first to be con- 
sidered and the first to move. 

She was demure and patient For the 

first few days she kept her room ; by-and-by 

le began to move about the grounds, but 

shrank and shuddered at the approach 

any of the servants. She felt like 
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a guilty creature doing penance for her 
sin. 

But it was such a joy to be home again, 
even under these conditions, such a joy to 
move hither and thither in familiar scenes. 
She had never known how beautiful the place 
was until now, when she had returned from 
what had threatened to be an eternal banish- 
ment. 

Although Marjoribanks made no attempt 
to conceal the return of his daughter, he did 
not talk about it ; and it had so happened that 
the arrival took place late in the evening. 
The carriage passed even Cockie-leerie with- 
out him observing who was in it. In con- 
sequence, the return of the prodigal daughter 
was unknown beyond the household for 
almost twenty-four hours. 

But afterwards, the news spread rapidly 
enough to make up for lost time. A few 
shrugged their shoulders in pitying con- 
tempt; but by far the greater number of 
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the ladies spoke of Bess with sincere com- 
miseration and sympathy. They only re- 
frained from seeking her because they knew 
that in present circumstances the kindliest 
service they could render was to respect her 
privacy. 

She was thankful to be left alone ; but she 
could not live under a cloud, and with 
all the means of enjoyment within her 
reach came speedily the desire to use 
them. 

She saw her horse taken out regularly by 
Leishman for exercise. She would have 
liked to exercise him herself, and began to 
weary for the afternoon gallop, which had 
been formerly the great delight of her day, 
and would be now if she only dared to suggest 
it 

Mrs. Carstairs, of Caimdhu, invited some 
friends to dinner, the young people to 
have a dance afterwards. Marjoribanks 
and Coila went, Bess was not asked — 
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could not have gone if she had been ; 
and yet she was dreary in being left at 
home. 

Everybody knew that she was there, 
and yet everybody pretended not to know 
it 

The position became daily more irksome ; 
she tried to take a " plain, practical view of 
the case," as her father would say, and she 
did so, but it did not make the endurance of 
it a bit the more easy. Her pulses throbbed 
with life and with the capacity of enjoyment 
— she wanted to ride, to dance, to laugh like 
others, and yet she was condemned to com- 
fort herself with an air of formal gravity 
which she did not feel, and with an air of 
staid submission which was intolerable to her 
in sight of so many opportunities to be 
merry. The brief period of her married 
life — viewed from the midst of all the old 
associations — was like a misty dream to her. 
She knew that it did make a difference, but 
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she could not clearly understand what differ- 
ence, or how ; she was sensible of being in 
herself just the same creature who had run 
away from home. 

After the first awkwardness of coming 
home had passed she would have liked to 
resume her old place, her old ways; but 
there was a mysterious load fastened upon 
her which rendered it impossible for her to 
resume the old ways. There was some 
restraint ; and she began to think that, after 
all, it would have been better to have re- 
mained in the humble lodging in Pimlico 
than to have come back to such a changed 
state of aflFairs. 

Freedom from the petty anxieties of how 
to make both ends meet, good living, and 
native air, brought back the colour to her 
cheeks, and roused the spirit of impatience of 
control. Still she so far mastered her moods 
that she displayed neither impatience nor dis- 
content to others. She kept to her room. 
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she appeared when she was called ; and, much 
as she wished it, she never expressed a 
desire to pass beyond the boundary of the 
grounds. 

But the blithe, mischievous spirit which 
predominated, showed itself furtively at in- 
tervals. She would still, in a sly way, make 
fun of poor Miss Janet; wickedly suggest 
that there was a curious change in the colour 
of her hair, and wonder if it could be due 
to her disappointment on account of being 
stayed in her mad career towards Edinburgh 
with Killievar. 

" You know, dear, it is nonsense," Miss 
Janet would say, in real distress. " We were 
looking for you, dear, and — where can the 
needles have gone to ? Now, please do not 
disturb yourself on my account? it will 
annoy me very much if you do. Oh, 
thank you, dear, so very much — but, 
please, do not speak in that ridiculous way 
about Killievar and me again. Don't, dear." 
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Miss Janet, looking anxiously under the 
table, smiled as if the subject were not 
unendurable. 

Then with Coila : 

" When did you see Austin ?" 

"Yesterday evening. He has been most 
faithful in his attendance upon the sufferers 
from the Bell Pit accident ; he has been most 
devoted, and has saved the lives of three 
men, who were given up by every other 
doctor." 

"Oh, he has been faithful in his atten- 
dance! — and I presume you have not been 
remiss either." 

" I have gone often to see the men, and 
have been very glad to watch their im- 
provement. I have done all I could to 
help the widows, for I thought I had to do 
your share of the work as well as my 



own." 



"That was a good soul; thank you for 
my share. Of course you saw him often ?" 
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" Very frequently." 

" Then you have got it all settled between 
you ?" 

"All what?" 

*' Your misunderstanding. You have ex- 
plained to him the foolish idea which made 
you so cruel to him ; you have kissed and 
made it up, and you are going to live 
happy ever after, as the story books say." 

" No, Bess, we have not settled it in that 
way," was the sighing answer ; " we are 
friends, it is a pleasure to meet him, and 
that is all." 

"What, have you not told him, as you 
threatened to do, that I was the cause of 
your refusal ?" 

"No." 

" What a silly girl you are ! — with so 
many opportunities for an explanation, and 
not to take advantage of one of them. I 
would have been married to him by this 
time." 
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** I never can explain to him." 

''Now, Coila, you are naturally stupid, 
but don't try to be a humbug, for you will 
fail Look at me — a staid matron, and 
half a widow ; trust me, confess the truth — 
you would like to make it up with him." 

" I would indeed." 

" Then why on earth did you not speak 
out to him ? I gave you leave to say what 
you pleased about me, and if you had cared 
for him, as you make me think you do, 
you would have made short work of the 
matter." 

'' But how could I speak to him when he 
seemed to be indifferent ?" 

" That w^ his pride — the very best sign 
that he wanted you to speak." 

'' But it was no use, unless I had told him 
what I had fancied about you, and I had 
determined never to do that. Forgive me, 
Bess, for saying that even now I think you 
would have been happy if Austin had loved 
you." 
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She gave a short unpleasant laugh. 
" That is your folly, Coila, we have both 
known for some time that he did not care 
for me; and if you are wise you will re- 
member that I bolted — that is the word, 
although you may think it coarse — with 
the Major, and women do not as a rule 
run away with penniless men about whom 
they do not care." 

" Do you really love Kilgour ?" 
" Do you really love Austin Murray ?" 
Bess was pert and sharp as ever. Coila 
was taken aback by the retort which her 
earnest question called forth. She answered 
honestly: 

" I do love him, Bess, and it has cost me 
more suffering than you can believe to turn 
from him. But the worst of all was when 
you told me that I had been wrong, that 
you cared nothing for him, and that all my 
sacrifice only meant so much vexation to 
him, and — oh, so much agony to me." 
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The simple earnestness of the girl, and 
the entire absence of anything like a re- 
proachful feeling, had far more effect upon 
Bess than the most unanswerable accusations 
would have had. 

" Tell him now, then, and I will bear 
witness to what you say." 

" I cannot," was Coila's reply ; " besides, 
it would be useless ; he does not care for me 
now." 

She left the room, feeling that if she 
remained longer she would either cry or 
become angry, for It was impossible to 
forget altogether that Bess had been the 
cause of much unnecessary suffering to her 
and to Austin. 

Bess sent for Leishman ; she knew that 
the man would obey her implicitly without 
being inquisitive. She sent him for Austin 
Murray. 

The message was a mysterious one, and 
it puzzled Austin considerably when he 
received it. 
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" The mistress bade me give this to you, 
Sir, and to say that she would count upon 
seeing you," was all Leishman said when 
he delivered the note. He rode ofF imme- 
diately. 

The note said : 

" Come to Ravelston this evening at half- 
past eight. If you are seen, make some 
excuse for the visit. You will find 
me standing by the statue on the terrace, 
in front of the dining-room window. Do 
not fail, your own and the happiness of an- 
other depends on your obedience." 

A lady's handwriting, and no signature. 
Was it Coila ? — the penmanship did appear 
to be written with some attempt at disguise, 
but he thought he would have known Coila's 
hand no matter how she had tried to hide it. 
So it could not be hers. 

Was it Bess ? He had heard of her return, 
and that she was living in strict seclusion. 

VOL. III. M 
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But what had his happiness to do with meet- 
ing her? 

He performed his work that afternoon 
as rapidly as possible, and at the appointed 
hour was on the terrace at Ravelston. 
Cockie-leerie was the only one who had seen 
him. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE BATTLE OF LACAR. 

The curtains of the dining-room window 
were drawn close, but the light shone 
through them, and illuminated the path, 
reaching the pedestal of the statue, the 
upper portion of which was in deep shadow. 
Pleasant sounds of merriment within indi- 
cated that Marjoribanks was entertaining 
guests that evening. 

An upper window was quietly closed, and 
in a few minutes Austin's shoulder was lightly 
touched by a fan. 

" It was very good of you to come so punc- 
tually," said Bess, "Papa has some friends 
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with him to-night, and I have not yet 
mustered courage enough to appear at a 
company dinner. How are you ?" 

They shook hands. He was astonished 
to find her so little altered in manner ; there 
was the same quick, decisive way of speaking 
as of old ; and only a somewhat softer tone 
in the voice suggested that there had been 
any change in her condition. 

Without giving him time to speak, she 
put her arm through his, and led him along 
the path out of the light, rapidly asking him 
about himself, his mother, and his brother 
and sister. 

"You see I have not forgotten any of 
you. But no doubt the time I have 
been away seems short to you who 
have been happy — it seems very long to 



me. 



" Then you have not been happy, Bess — 
or must I say Mrs. Kilgour ?" 

"Whatever you like, but I would 
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rather you said Bess — it helps me to for- 
get." 

" The story I have heard is true, then ; 
the scoundrel has deserted you as soon as he 
found that your father would not give his 
fortune to him ?" 

" No, Sir, it is not true ; and you will 
offend me very much if you ever hint at such 
a thing again, or ever hear the statement 
repeated without contradicting it." 

" You love him ?" 

"What a ridiculous question for you to 
askr 

" Pardon me ; I would like to serve you, 
and will do everything you direct to set the 
gossips straight. At present everybody 
believes that you have been forsaken by that 
— your husband." 

"It is false; he will come back covered 
with honours, which will make the folk who 
sneer at him now bow down before him as 
to a hero. He will place Don Carlos on 
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the throne of Spain, he will be made a duke, 
he will — but that is not what I wanted to 
talk about" 

She had been speaking passionately, as 
she always did whenever the Major's good 
faith was doubted — it seemed almost as 
if she were trying by the vehemence of her 
defence to convince herself that he was 
faithful to her. But at present she checked 
her passionate utterance, and returned calmly 
to the subject on account of which she had 
sought this interview. 

"Can I serve you?" he said; "if you 
had been my sister in reality, as you are 
in my esteem, I could not be more 
anxious to secure your happiness than I 



am. 



(( 



Yes, you can serve me. Tell all who 
say a word against my husband that they 
are liars. You understand that; now let 
me tell you another way in which you can 
serve me." 
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" I am ready." 

" You ought to be, for it concerns your- 
self more than me." 

"What is it?" 

" You will keep in mind that I am 
married, and so I can speak to you like 
a. mother." 

" I shall remember." 

He could not help being amused by the 
way in which this was said, and by her 
attempt to draw up her slight girlish figure 
to its full height to add dignity to her 
words. 

"Very well, then, I am going to tell 
you that you have been extremely 
stupid." 

" In what way ?" 

« You love Coila." 

He was silent. 

" And she loves you." 

" Impossible ! she could not have acted 
as she has done if she had ever cared for 
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me," he exclaimed, impatiently. "She 
fancied for a little while that she did like 
me, but she discovered her mistake in time, 
and very sensibly told me of it I respect 
and admire her frankness." 

" I am very sure that she never said she 
did not care for you." 

"She acted as if she did not, and that 
is the same thing." 

" Not quite ; half-a- dozen different motives 
may inspire the same action." 

"I wish you would not talk of this 
matter; she has decided and so have I. 
We are both satisfied, and you only renew 
old pains when you recall the hopes I once 
had of calling her my wife. You are my 
friend; I am just beginning to feel 
well; please do not re-open the old 
wounds." 

" Oh, but I must speak about it, and 
you must endure as best you can. I sent 
for you on purpose." 
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"You almost make me sorry that I 



came." 



" You will be glad that you came when 
I have explained. I am going to make 
a confession which is very awkward for 



me." 



" Then spare yourself and spare me, if it 
regards Coila." 

" I shall spare neither," and there was a 
resolution in the tone with which this was 
said, leaving him no option but to listen 
or pusillanimously to run away. "She 
cannot or will not speak for herself, and 
so I must do it. . . . When she refused 
to marry you it was because she believed 
that I— ^ that I loved you, and she made the 
sacrifice of her own dearest hopes in order to 
secure, as she fancied, happiness for me 
and fortune for you. That is the plain 
truth of the case, and she must have suffered 
terribly when she found that all her efforts 
were thrown away." 
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know you both forgive me; I hope you 
will both try to think kindly of me some- 
times. What my future may be, God 
knows. Yours will be happy and pros- 
perous, and my best thoughts will be always 
with you." 

She darted away before he could say a 
word in reply, and in deep agitation he 
paced up and down waiting for Coila; 
watching the doorway for her appearance, 
now full of hope, and again full of despair. 
The minutes seemed so long that he forgot 
the hours ; yet she did not come. He 
upbraided himself for his want of faith ; after 
what his mother had told him he ought to 
have understood the whole position. He 
had been blind, stupid, and cruel ; he prayed 
that he might yet have a chance to atone for 
aU. 

Midnight, and Coila had not come to 
him. Clearly she could not forgive him, or 
she had learned to be indifferent to him. 
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But poor Coila did not know he was 
waiting. 

As Bess was ascending the staircase to tell 
her cousin that Austin knew everything and 
was waiting, she encountered her father. He 
looked flushed and excited, and held a news- 
paper in his hand. 

"I have been seeking you, Bess. The 
London papers have just arrived, and I have 
news for you. Come with me." 

He proceeded to the library, shut the 
door, bade her sit down, and gave her the 
paper, pointing to ^ column with the head- 
line — 

"the battle of lacar." 

" Read it quietly, you will find matter of 
much interest to you in it." 

He sat down and watched her whilst she 
read. 

A special correspondent, dating from 
Estella, province of Navarre, gave a vivid 
account of the Carlist victory obtained in 
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spite of many blunders over a considerably 
superior force. The rush of the assaulting 
columns up to the heights of the village, the 
surprise of the Alfonsists, then the defence, 
the retreat which soon became a helter-skelter 
flight towards Lorca and the heights beyond 
— all was vigorously told. 

But the portion which was of most interest 
to Bess was contained in these few lines : 

" One of the assaulting companies was led 
by Major Kilgour, an officer who gained 
some distinction in the American war. He 
was the first to enter the village, and the 
first to lead the pursuit of the panic stricken 
Alfonsists. The latter portion of the en- 
gagement was fought in the gloom of the 
evening, and when ^ cease firing ' was 
sounded, the handful of men who had 
followed the gallant Major returned with 
the sad tidings that their leader had fallen. 
In the darkness he had rushed into the 
midst of a strong body of the enemy, and 
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was slain. His small body of followers 
attempted a rescue, but were beaten back by- 
overwhelming numbers. The death of this 
brave officer is a serious loss to the Carlists, 
for besides his experience and tact as a 
leader, he has rendered important service to 
the cause during his recent sojourn in 
London." 

She looked up from the paper with a white 
face and staring eyes. She spoke as if she 
had heard news which she could not under- 
stand. 

" He is dead." 

"Yes, and we must not make any sham 
mourning about it. I am glad it is so ; you 
are luckier than you had any right to expect. 
You may do anything yet as the widow of a 
romantic adventurer ; you would have been 
miserable as his wife. I am glad this has 
happened — he has done you the best turn 
he could." 

" He is dead,** she repeated, as if trying 
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by the mere iteration of the sound to realise 
its meaning. 

"There, take the papers and go up to 
your room ; have a good sleep and we will 
talk about it in the morning. I think you are 
in luck, for he never intended to return to 
you." 

She looked at him vacantly, then gathered 
up the papers and went to her own room. 
She was not stunned, but bewildered ; a little 
while ago she had been a wife, and now she 
was a widow — that is, she would never see 
her husband again. It was queer, and re- 
sulted in dull stupefaction, but no tears or 
hysterics. 

Austin and Coila were utterly forgotten. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

AN INTERESTING WIDOW. 

Marjoribanks being still suspicious that 
the departure of the Major had been due to 
the discovery that Bess would not bring 
him the expected fortune, rather than to any 
necessary engagement, made every inquiry 
as to his fate by letters and telegrams. The 
news was confirmed as far as it could be by 
the statements of the mountaineers whom 
Kilgour had led through such brilliant ex- 
ploits as those which gained the victory of 
Lacar. 

There was even a message from Don 
Carlos himself, condoling with the widow of 
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his lamented friend. That removed all 
doubt, and Marjoribanks was satisfied and 
glad. Now there was a hope for Bess ; she 
might make a brilliant match yet, and the 
romantic story of her escapade with Major 
Kilgour would give additional attraction and 
interest to her charms. 

His calculation proved correct ; the whole 
county was excited to the utmost degree by 
the series of strange events which had aifflicted 
the family of Ravelston ; letters and cards of 
condolence poured in upon Marjoribanks 
and his daughter ; each card representing 
the burning curiosity of some friendly neigh- 
bour to see the widow, and to learn how she 
was bearing her loss. 

She was bearing it wonderfully well. At 
first there was a period of bitter disappoint- 
ment that he could not return as the con- 
quering hero her imagination had pictured, 
when she would have been so graciously 
condescending to those who had condemned 
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her choice, and, leaning on his arm, she 
would have walked in bridal wreaths, smiling 
through the midst of admiring crowds. 

That was a disappointment. But then 
there came all the excitement of selecting 
her mourning gear, of arranging it in the 
most becoming fashion, and of choosing the 
best and most expensive material, in accord- 
ance with her father*s instruction. She 
almost forgot her melancholy condition in 
her busy consultations with dressmakers and 
milliners. 

But when she surveyed herself for the first 
time in the large mirror, dressed in complete 
widow's weeds, looking decidedly pretty, 
and, as she fancied, all the more interesting 
on account of the signs of mourning in 
which she was arrayed, there did come to 
her a sad thought of the man, and she cried. 
Hitherto she had thought most of the cir- 
cumstances as they affected herself. 

The tears did not endure long, and if she 

N 2 
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had spoken quite honestly she would have 
owned that her sorrow was mingled with a 
shadowy sense of relief, which she scarcely 
dared to acknowledge to herself, but which 
was there all the same, that she had escaped 
from the troublous uncertainties which a 
future with a husband like Kilgour would 
have involved. 

It was a wicked feeling and she turned 
away from it, despising herself. But it was 
agreeable to know that all the world was 
talking about her, sympathising with her, 
and full of curiosity to see her. Kilgour's 
death seemed to have atoned for all his faults 
and hers. 

Then he had died so gallantly ; the news- 
paper correspondents mentioned his bravery 
in such glowing terms that she was proud of 
his memory. 

She took the pleasure of a girl who puts 
on her first long skirt in examining herself in 
the glass, and in trying the different effects 
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of the dresses appropriate to her new character 
as a widow. There was almost a sly twinkle 
of fun flashing from beneath the widow's cap, 
the face was so young, the figure so girlish, 
that she seemed to be dressed up for private 
theatricals rather than to be wearing the 
tokens of loss and sorrow. 

" Now, Bess," said Marjoribanks to her a 
few weeks after the battle of Lacar, " I have 
given you time enough to get over whatever 
grief you thought it desirable to show for 
your husband, as we must call him ; but I 
want you to understand me. You are not 
going to be a widow all your days ; and I 
expect that next time you marry you will try 
to please me, seeing that the first time you 
have pleased yourself only — and I think you 
have found it a failure." 

" I shall do just as you want me, papa," 
she answered, demurely ; *' I shall marry 
a nigger if you say that you wish me to do 



so." 
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''I shall not ask you to do anything so 
absurd. I want you to marry somebody 
who will be able to make you happy in 
the only way you ever will be happy, 
by giving you position, and by surround- 
ing you with luxuries. Come, tell the truth 
and shame the deil — you were not happy in 
those miserable lodgings Kilgour took you 
to?" 

" I was not" 

** That's honest; I like to hear people 
speak out the truth. Well, there's no hope 
of Connoughmore now ; but there is a young 
fellow who saw you driving with me last 
week, and has asked my leave to make up 
to you. He is one of the largest shipowners 
in Glasgow, and it's my opinion the affair 
with the Major has done you some service 
in his eyes. Suppose I ask him to spend 
a few days here, there will be no non- 
sense with him, you will treat him 
kindly ?" 
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" I shall obey you, papa, in everything." 

" You said that once before, and you made 
a fool of me." 

" It was not altogether my fault" 

" We shall not discuss the question. But 
look here, Bess, think of yourself, and try to 
remember that I am thinking of you. It 
does not matter to me whom you marry, 
except that it would be so much pleasanter 
if you got somebody who would be agree- 
able to me, and who would make you com- 
fortable." 

" I hope you will have no reason to com- 
plain of my conduct again." 

" You are lucky ; you have a splendid 
opportimity, and I shall expect you to prove 
yourself my daughter by making the most or 
it." 

" I shall try." 

After that conversation she went out to 
the grounds to walk. She did not feel quite 
satisfied with herself, although she was quite 
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determined to obey her father this time, no 
matter what she might suffer in consequence. 
But there were certain little signs of devotion 
on the Major's part which recurred to her, 
and stung her sharply with the thought that 
she was cruel as well as ungracious to his 
memory in thinking so soon about a second 
marriage. The fact that the subject was 
thrust upon her did not in the least soothe 
the prickings of her conscience. 

She was quite conscious of the sympathy 
and admiration which her appearance excited ; 
and she was gratified by it. But when the 
subject of a second union was brought so 
close to her as it had been by her father just 
now, she was stirred with compunction, 
roused to the knowledge that she was not 
behaving rightly, and she was troubled. Her 
brief widowhood had been agreeable ; it was 
something to be the object of universal 
condolence, and something to be the object 
of sympathy, which is always the handmaid 
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to love. She would like to remain a widow 
a little longer. 

She had wandered down to the foot of the 
park near the lodge, and she was suddenly- 
confronted by Cockie-leerie. 

" My father-in-law," was her first horrified 
thought ; but then, as she looked at the tall, 
erect form, with the white curly hair, now 
matted as if it had not been combed for 
weeks, and the sallow, careworn face, she felt 
sorry for him, and held out her hand. He 
did not take it. 

" I have been trying to get a word with 
you, Mrs. Kilgour, ever since you came 
home ; but they wouldna let me." 

" I am vexed at that, Macbeth, for I would 
have been glad to see you." 

" It's kind of you to say it ; thank you. 
But I'm no going to fash you, and I mean 
to leave this place, so that I may be no 
hindrance to onybody ; only, afore I go I 
would like to speir at you, mistress, just ae 
question." 
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"What is it?" 

" I kent fine that your man was my Hector 
the first minute I seed him ; he was just what 
I might have been mysel, if I hadna married 
the plaiden merchant's daughter. But I 
wasna gomg to own to him when he wouldna 
own to me ; and, afterwards, I didna want to 
spoil sport. Odd, if I had jaloused that you 
was wanting to meet him yon night I was 
watching you, fient a bit of me would have 
hindered you." 

" But the question." 

" I'm coming to that. They say he is 
dead — do you really think it's true, or is it 
that you only wish it to be true, and so 
believe it? I dinna believe it." 

The question and the comment almost 
stunned her. 

Cockie-leerie was the first to suggest a 
doubt of the Major's death; and his quiet 
air of thorough conviction, combined with 
the suddenness of the assertion, to startle and 
bewilder her. 
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" No, no, Macbeth," she said, recovering ; 
" there is no hope. You cannot know all 
that has been done to ascertain his fate, or 
you would be satisfied, as we all are, that 
there is no hope." 

" What has been done ?" 

She told him, repeating as closely as she 
could remember the actual words of the 
letters and telegrams, and she promised to 
show him the message of Don Carlos. 

He listened with grave attention, breath- 
ing occasionally a half suppressed ex- 
clamation of surprise, disappointment, or 
doubt. When she had finished, he said, 
coolly : 

" I'm greatly obliged to you, mistress ; 
but that doesna alter my opinion. I have 
heard tell many a time of brave soldiers being 
counted as dead, and turning up again after 
all was done. FU wait for him ; he's a brave 
fellow, and he'll make his way wherever 
he goes. But I'm obliged to you all the 
same." 
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** You still think he is alive ?" 

" I have no doubt about it ; for you see 
in what you have been telling me there is 
never a word about finding the corpse and 
burying it with the military honours that 
belonged to him. I will wait." 

She looked at the ground, reading riddles 
in the gravel. Was it possible that they had 
been too willing to believe in his death? 
Was it possible that her father's cruel sus- 
picion could be correct, and that the Major 
had left her only when he discovered that 
she was to have no fortune ? If that could 
be true, then all this report of his death 
might be a trick of his invention to escape 
from her ! 

" I will not believe it," she exclaimed, sud- 
denly, casting from her every doubt of the 
Major's honesty so far as she was con- 
cerned. 

" I daresay it's more comforting no to 
believe," remarked Cockie-leerie, misun- 
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derstanding her. "FU be saying fare- 
weel, mistress, I'm no likely to see you 
again." 

" Stop, Macbeth : you must not think of 
going away from the place. Why, what 
would become of you ?" 

" The Lord kens. Fm no fit for muckle 
now, and I wouldna like to waste my time 
in the poor's house — but Fm better 
awa'." 

" No, you are better here ; and you must 
stay, to please me, Macbeth, at any rate, 
until we have more news about — about 
Hector." 

"If it's your pleasure, FU bide," he 
answered, after much hesitation. 

So that was settled. She had determined 
to see to the comfort of her husband's father, 
whatever might happen to herself, although 
she still shrank from an open acknowledg- 
ment of the relationship in which she 
stood to him. But it was a kind of 
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penance she was paying for her folly, 
and that idea helped materially to sustain her 
self-respect. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



PERPLEXITY, 



Bess was in anything but a contented 
frame of mind when she turned again to the 
house. The suggestion of Macbeth still 
seethed in her mind, and spoiled all the 
beautiful resignation she had begun to find 
in her interesting widowhood ? Life had so 
many pleasures for her, that it was irritating 
to have it crossed by such an awkward possi- 
bility as that of a husband who was supposed 
to be dead turning up again at any un- 
expected moment. 

Would she be sorry ? 

She did not know ; she could not answer 
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the question even to herself. If he would 
only appear as the hero she had imagined 
coming to claim her, then she would be 
proud ; if otherwise ? — she would rather not 
think of the matter. 

It was much more agreeable to her to put 
impleasant thoughts aside than to face them 
before the necessity arose. She was philoso- 
phical in that respect. However, she ex- 
ambed again all the documents referring to 
the Major, and felt assured that there was 
no hope. Then she lamented him, not 
exactly as he was, but rather as what she 
fancied he might have been. 

** No message from Austin yet ?" she had 
said several times to Coila. 

" None." 

"Never mind," she wculd say, patting 
her cousin's cheeks, " it was my fault that 
in the confusion of that night he was for- 
gotten, and I will see you through it, don't 
fear." 
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"He will think — he must think, it was 
another slight I put upon him, and he will 
not speak to me again," 

"Give him credit for a little common 
sense; if you can't, why on earth should 
you bother about him? He was suddenly 
carried away to London in attendance upon 
one of his wealthiest patients. But for that 
he would have seen me, and everything 
would have been explained. Being away, he 
does not like to write, knowing what has 
happened to me." 

" I wish it may be so." 

" It is so ; and, poor fellow, I hope he 
did not catch his death of cold waiting for 
you that night. I would never forgive 
myself" 

" It was such a pity you forgot, Bess ; but 
how could you remember at such a terrible 
time?" 

" I don't know ; anyhow I did not ; but 
it will be all right by and by." 

VOL. III. o 
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Coila shook her head and smiled, dreamily 
— hope and sorrowful doubt had equal shares 
in the smile. 

Austin had been indeed bitterly dis- 
appointed. He had turned away from 
Ravelston on the night Bess had told him to 
wait, with the sad conviction that Coila, by 
declining to meet him, gave a too un- 
mistakable repetition of her refusal to marry 
him. Bess was mistaken in her good-natured 
surmise of the cause of Coila's refusal ; it 
was something else than gratitude to her 
cousin which had moved her to act so 
strangely. 

What else? Was it not possible that 
Marjoribanks, the shrewd man of business, 
had detected the real cause — that she had 
been attracted by Kilgour ? 

The thought stung him, and he quitted 
the place with hasty steps. He returned 
several times, however, taking himself 
severely to task for his nonsense, and still 
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hoping against hope that, late as the hour 
was, she might yet appear. 

She did not appear. On the following 
morning he was told of the death of 
Kilgour at Lacar, and, sensibly enough, he 
at once associated the news of this event 
with the absence of Coila and the silence of 
Bess. 

Mrs. Murray saw that her son was mucL 
disturbed, but on such occasions she discreetly 
left him to his own devices. She answered 
him when he spoke, but never attempted 
to force conversation upon him, knowing 
that when he was able he would explain 
everything. 

His intention was to see Bess after a 
decent interval, and learn from her why 
Coila had not met him. Then came the 
summons to attend his patient to London — 
a rich old gentleman, who had taken a 
great fancy to him. He was only to be 
away for a few days; but his absence 

o 2 
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continued for weeks; and so there had 
been no opportunity of coming to an 
understanding with Coila. He would not 
write to her, and he could not write to Bess 
at present. 

He told his mother something of the 
portion of aflfairs, and ^e being a sensible 
woman, thought that now Bess was unattaiiH 
able> Coila would be a good bargain, and 
encouraged him to hope. But when it 
became known that Bess was a widow, Mrs. 
Murray changed her tactks, and threw cold 
water on the ardent fire which would have 
prompted Austin to communicate wtdi cme 
of the two ladies direct. 

Mrs. Murray reaUy intended no harm ; 
only she was selfish on her son's account. 
She wanted him to obtain the best and ^e 
richest wiie within his reach, and she had 
an honest belief that Bess would be the 
best wife, even apart from the wealth 
sic might bring, altfaough that was cer- 
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tainly a heavy weight in the scale in her 
favour. 

So she contrived, without compromising 
her son, that he should hold his tongue in 
the meanwhile, until she could understand 
the position of affairs, and decide what he 
ought to do. She had no idea of directing 
him, but she was quite sure of being able to 
influence him, and probably to marry him to 
the wife she thought most suitable. She was 
a very quiet woman, but very persistent ; and 
quiet persistence is most potent in the direc- 
tion of human aflFairs. 

Bess began to drive out daily for the 
benefit of her health, as formerly she had 
been in the habit of riding. The demure 
prettiness of her face, charmingly set in the 
widow's bonnet, full of the suggestiveness of 
the capacity for mirth or pity, laughter or 
tears, rendered her most attractive, and con- 
trasted strikingly with the pale sweetness of 
her companion, Coila. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE STRANGER AT THE GATE. 

The end of March. A keen east wind 
sweeping along the road and biting the buds 
of trees and flowers viciously. The people 
of Craigieloup had sad stories to tell of the 
devastation made in the village during the 
winter by bronchitis, rheumatism, and other 
ailments attendant upon an unusually 
cold season. The miners of Airbridge had 
good pay, and could eat well and drink 
well— the latter the most enviable circum- 
stance of all ! But the poor weavers of the 
village had a severe struggle to make ends 
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meet anyhow, and they would have failed 
altogether during the past winter but for 
the coals which Marjoribanks supplied with 
a liberal hand, and the comforts which the 
ladies of Ravelston distributed. 

A dull, cold day; a heavy, leaden sky, 
which gave people an oppressive sense of 
its being about to fall and crush them to 
the earth. The busy shuttles were flying 
to and fro, humming as they flew as if they 
enjoyed their work. Pale faces glanced 
occasionally through the windows to note 
who passed; wives stepped to the door, 
and enjoyed a brief gossip with neighbours, 
and the bairns careered about everywhere 
in happy indifference to the weather. 

But they all paused suddenly to glare in 
wonder at a tall man who was walking 
quietly through the village. He was encased 
from the neck almost to the heel in a heavy 
grey Ulster coat, belted and buttoned 
tightly round him; a black Alpine hat on 
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his head^ a cigar in his mouth, and a heavy 
staiF in his hand. 

He glanced curiously at the cottagers as 
he passed, and smiled to the children. 

" Whatna kind o' creature will yon be ?" 
said a sturdy wife to her neighbour. 

"Oh, he'll be ane o' the show folk. 
There's to be a grand show o' wild beasts 
at Airbridge the morn." 

"Heth, he's weel cleided, (clothed) 
onyway, wi' a' thae blankets aboot 
him." 

The stranger walked on at a steady march- 
ing pace. There was nothing for him to 
admire in the scenery, for the dull atmos- 
phere made everything look miserable ; the 
very trees shivered in that bitter east wind, 
and the branches creaked and groaned. 

The man was nearing the gates of Ravel- 
ston, and he slackened his pace. He threw 
away his cigar, took a firmer grasp of his 
staff, and advanced steadily, but slowly, and 
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more slowly as he approached the entrance 
to the millionaire's home. 

The gates swung open, the carriage 
swept out — almost running over the 
stranger — and passed on down the road 
swiftly. 

The man stood looking after it ; he had 
only caught a glimpse of the two ladies who 
sat in the carriage, but he had noted that 
both were dressed in black. The ladies 
had been so deeply engaged in conversa- 
tion that they had not observed him at 
all. 

"Who's dead?" he muttered to himself, 
still watching the receding carriage. 

The gates clanged as Cockie-leerie shut 
them. 

The stranger drew his hat lower on his 
brow, and the broad collar of his coat 
higher. 

"A cold day, friend," he said, turning 
to the gatekeeper. 
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" It is that." 

" Would you mind letting me warm my 
hands at your fire ?" 

« Come in, and welcome." 

Cockie-leerie's was a hospitable disposition, 
and he was always eager for a '^ crack;" 
indeed, his fondness for society had more to 
do with the failure of his career than his 
marriage with the plaiden merchant's 
daughter, although he had never discovered 
that fact. 

He opened the side gate, and the stranger 
followed him into the lodge. The room 
was small, and the heavy eaves of the win- 
dow made it almost dark this afternoon. 
Coals had been recently placed on the fire, 
so that whilst there was a red glow be- 
neath the grate, there was blackness 
above. 

" m rouse the fire in a minute — sit you 
down," said the host, seating himself, and 
beginning to poke the fire. 
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« Thank you." 

" You'll be a stranger hereabouts ?" 

" Yes, in a manner : but I have been here 
before. Is there any of the Ravelston 
family dead ? — I saw the ladies were in 
mourning." 

Cockie-leerie paused in his assault on the 
fire, and balanced the poker in his hand ; 
but he did not lift his head; he spoke 
as if he were slowly reading the words 
in the red embers between the bars of the 
grate. 

"No, there's naebody dead at the house, 
exactly; but, you see, the young mistress 
made a moonlight marriage, and her man 
is said to be dead, and they are all very weel 
pleased." 

" Oh ! and is the lady pleased ?" 

** Who can tell } She's a queer creature ; 
whiles I think she's no right in her head, 
and whiles I think she is the best and bonni- 
est woman that ever was bom. She has 
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been aye good to me, and I must speak 
the best word I have for her ; but, ony way, 
she has put on her mournings with right 
good will, and there's nae prospect of 
her breaking her heart for the loss of her 



man." 



« 



I suppose she will soon throw aside 
her widow's cap, and make a better match 
next time." 

"No a doubt about it. Baxter — he's 
the butler, ye ken — whiles comes down to 
me now, thinking maybe that I'm of some 
consequence owing to the relationship — 
but that's neither here nor there. Baxter 
comes down and has a crack with me late 
at even, and maybe a tumbler ; and he kens 
a heap more nor folk think, or he lets on. 
Weel, he says that there's a speak out 
already about a new man for the young 
mistress. She's bright and clever, ye ken, 
and she will have a heap of siller if she 
marries wi* her father's will." 
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The stranger sat for a few seconds in 
silence, his hands spread before the fire to 
warm them, and serving at the same time 
to shade the small portion of his face which 
was visible. 

" I presume from what you tell me," he 
said, carelessly, " that her late husband was 
some scamp, whom they were glad to get 
rid of on any terms ?" 

'^ He was nae scamp. Sir," cried Cockie- 
leerie, with fierce energy, and thrusting the 
poker into the fire so that it flamed up, 
"he was a brave man and he was — Lord 
be here, it's himsel' !" 

The two men gazed at each other; the 
Major put out his hand, the bright flame 
which had betrayed him still playing on his 
face. The face was much browner than it 
had been before his departure for Spain, but 
the eyes were keen, and the smile as quietly 
self-possessed as ever, only there was a line 
of sadness in it now. 
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Cockie-leerie gulped down something 
which might have been a sob, and gripped 
the offered hand with both his own, looking 
at the long absent son with wonder and 
intense admiration. 

" Man, and you're no dead !" was his 
first exclamation. 

Another long pause ; then he rose, and 
with simple dignity placing his hands on the 
shoulders of his son, he said : 

" I am proud to see you. Hector ; and I 
am proud that you should come to me 
first. It's like the prodigal coming home, 
and though I have no fatted calf to kill 
for you, my heart is proud and glad to see 
you. I have thought about you many's the 
time, and wished that I might see you once 
before I gang to the long home. That's 
granted; I'm satisfied. Eh, lad, but it was 
hard to thole when you were here a while 
syne that you wouldna own me ; but I was 
real proud of you all the same." 
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The son pressed the old man's hand 
again. 

"Thank Heaven for this hour, at any- 
rate," he said, " it will do me good to think 
that I made you happy even for a minute, 
father. But for that I would wish my 
steps had wandered anywhere except to 
Ravelston." 

" And what for should you have such an 
unnatural wish, when both your wife and 
father are here ?" 

" Because my wife does not want me, as 
it seems from your account." 

" I never said that." 

"No matter, what you have told me 
amounts to the same thing. The whole 
affair was a mistake on my part as well as 
on hers." 

" Deil a bit o't — carry her off to Spain and 
she has spirit enough to lead a regiment 
on to victory or death. She's just the 

VOL. III. p 
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very wife for a soldier, take my word for 
it." 

"I daresay, when he is fortunate." 

That was said with some bitterness. 

" Hoot\ man, but there is aye the chance 
of luck next time in a soldier's life." 

"Yes, the luck of a grave. But that is 
stuff; I had a hope — which was ridiculous, 
so we shall say no more about it. I have 
been accustomed to take life contentedly as 
it came to me, but I have found it a little 
difficult within the last hour to reconcile 
myself to the knowledge that she was glad I 
was dead." 

"I never said that," exclaimed Cockie- 
leerie, more energetically than before. 

" No, no, you did not." 

"I am glad you own it, for I would 
be vexed to miscall her, especially to 
you." 

" And I would not Uke to hear it. But it 
is a toss up with me at this moment whether 
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to set off again and leave her to the pleasant 
belief that she is a widow, or to make my- 
self known. The first would be the kindest 
act to her." 

" But you cannot do it." 

" Why ?" 

" Because I would let the truth be known 
before you could get to the station. Na, na, 
Hector, my man, you will just sit down 
again and bide or she comes hame. There's 
to be no more runnings awa' ; she's your 
wife and you will both make the best of 
your bargain." 

" I believe you are right." 

" I am sure as death of it. So whilst you 
are waiting you will tell me all about what 
you have seen, and what you have been 
doing. Man, I'm that anxious to ken that 
I'm fear't to hear the carriage." 

Kilgour was in anything but a mood for 
the retailing of his adventures. However, he 
forced himself to begin the story, and the 

p 2 
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enthusiastic interest of the old man speedily 
inspired him with forgetfulness of the present 
in the excitement of his recollections of the 
past. 



CHAPTER XVL 



THE " look-out/* 



The carriage did not return that after- 
noon until a later hour than usual. 

The reason was that Bess had been seized 
by one of her inexplicable whims, and 
declared her resolution to pay a visit to the 
" look-out" at the top of the glen. This was 
immediately after they had passed through 
the Ravelston gates. 

Coila thought it was too late and too dull 
for such an excursion; but Bess was in a 
blithe mood. 

" We shall see the springbuds in the glen. 
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at least, if we look close enough ; and we 
shall warm ourselves with the remembrance 
of the pleasant day we spent there with 
Austin — how many thousand years ago was 
it? The event is so distant that I am 
almost afraid to think of it lest I should 
see grey hairs in the glass to-morrow. But 
it cannot be so many months after all, if one 
measured time by the mechanical hands of a 
clock." 

** It was the day Austin's father died." 
*'You are the most comforting remem- 
brancer it is possible to conceive. I believe 
you will fix the day of your marriage on your 
memory by associating it with some railway 
accident." 

The carriage stopped at the foot of the 
hill, and they ascended the footpath with 
quick light steps in spite of the cold and dull 
atmosphere. Bess was continually referring 
to something to the right or left, never to 
anything ahead. She had not been so 
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thoroughly joyous for many a day — not since 
the Major's accident. 

They reached the foot of the ladder, and 
Bess immediately began to climb to the 
platform. 

"I shall play the gentleman," she cried, 
merrily, "and be ready to assist you to 
land." 

"I would like you always to be my 
cavalier," said Coila, laughing, and springing 
up the ladder, eyes sparkling and cheeks 
flushed. 

Then, as she stepped on to the platform, 
she cried " Oh !" in amazement and confusion, 
for her hand was grasped, not by that of 
Bess, but by a man's; and the man was 
Austin Murray. 

A merry peal of laughter from Bess, as she 
said: 

" You will find me in the carriage when 
you are tired of each other." 

She bowed, laughed wickedly again, and 
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tripped nimbly down the ladder, then 
scampered down the path towards the road 
as blithely as a school girl just escaped from 
thraldom. 

The lovers stood dumbly under a leaden 
sky, in a dull, grey atmosphere ; and perched 
on that rustic eyrie they might have fancied 
themselves shipwrecked and alone on a raft. 
The surroundings were on this afternoon the 
most uncongenial for lovemaking ; and the 
unfortunate lovers were conscious of the 
absurdity of their position. 

"I beg your pardon," said Austin, 
stupidly, but retaining her hand, "I did 
not know — that is, 1 did not understand 
— in fact, it was Mrs. Kilgour I came to 
meet." 

"I am very sorry," she answered, tremu- 
lously, "I was puzzled by the strange 
whim of Bess in persisting to come here to- 
day ; but, believe me, I did not imagine for 
a moment that " 
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Austin laughed pleasantly. 

" I see ; it is a trick of hers, and she is 
making fun of us both to herself just now. 
Come, let us be grateful to her, and 
profit by the opportunity she has given 
us." 

" In what way ?" 

" By learning to understand each other." 

Coila nervously withdrew her hand from 
his, pulled off her glove, and began to put 
it on again. The action saved her from 
the inclination to cry, which afflicted 
her as she listened to his frank, earnest 
words. 

" I would be glad if we could understand 
each other, Austin; but there seems to be 
nothing to understand. Only we made a 
mistake, and we were getting on very well ; 
and you would have found somebody soon 
who would have been proud to be your wife, 
and to try to make you happy." 

*' Only you could do that." 
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^It IS kind of you to say so, and I know 
you believe it. But I have no explanation 
to offer you *' 

^I require none. Bess has explained 
everything, and I am content, except that I 
blame myself for not being able to see 
without her guidance the brave sacrifice you 
were making. Can you risk yoiu- happiness 
to such a blundering fellow as I have 
been ? You may trust me, Coila, my love 
has never altered, and the darkest day in my 
life was the one on which you turned from 
me. 



€€ 
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It was very painful to me." 
I know it, and I love you all the more 
fot it. Then your action seemed to be cruel 
and weak ; now I know it was noble and 
brave. Can you forgive me for not divining 
all that at the time ?" 

**It was my fault, Austin, and I am 
sorry, because it was all a mistake of mine, 
and did no good to anybody, whilst it 
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cost me — ah, so much more than I can ever 
tell." 

" Then you are not sorry to have met me 
here ?" 

She looked at him with such sweet, 
dreamy eyes, wondering how he could ask 
such a question after what she had con- 
fessed. Then he boldly slipped his arm 
round her waist, and drew her to his breast 
with all the confidence of proprietorship. 
They were happy, and those few moments 
of entire bliss made amends for all the past 
sadness and vexation. 

" I think it was almost worth making the 
blunder we did for such delight as this," he 
said, his heart overflowing with joy; "but 
we shall not blunder again ; and if we do, we 
shall mend matters all the sooner by remem- 
bering this day." 

"It almost seems as if the sun were 
shining," she said, laughing, and blushing as 
he kissed her again and again. 
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The force of fancy could no farther go, for 
the keen wind was hissing around them, and 
nothing less than the fire of love could have 
enabled them to endure iL 

^ We shall soon be able to laugh at our 
folly, Coila, though it was no laughing 
matter at the time to either of us. I had 
quite determined that I should never think 
of you again, except as a friend or an ac- 
quaintance, whom I was obliged to speak to 
on meeting, but nothing more. Then I 
became vicious in a way, and took a savage 
pleasure in seeing you, and in trying to show 
you how indifferent I was to you, and all the 
time my heart was yearning for you. Those 
meetings at the Miners' Row almost drove 
me crazy, for they proved how dear you 
were to me, although pride would not permit 
me to speak." 

" And I thought you really had ceased to 
care for me, and I was very sad. I used to 
go home and cry ; the coming years showed 
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me only a dreary waste-land, in which no 
flower of hope could grow. But all is 
changed now, and it seems a pleasant garden 
filled with fruits and beautiful flowers, 
through which we are to walk hand in 
hand." 

"I shall try to make it so for you,*' he 
said, with glowing enthusiasm; "and for- 
tune seems inclined to help me, for Mr. 
Oliphant — the gentleman I went to London 
with, and who is rapidly recovering — has 
given me the money to pay my father's debt 
to your uncle in full." 

"I am glad of that, but uncle did not 
mean to ask for it, I am sure." 

" But I prefer to pay it ; and being able 
to do so makes me all the more thankful to 
Bess for having arranged this meeting. It 
was like her bright wit to bring us together 
again when we were such fools as not to 
manage it ourselves." 

"We are keeping her waiting all this 
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tune, and cm such a day !** rxrlaimfd Cbila, 
making a feeble tSSoxt to disengage herself 
from his arms. 

The ^look-oat ^ was so pleasant to both 
of them — a future of bri^t prospe ri ty — ^that 
they had forgotten thdr friend. They 
hastened to rgcnn her; and cm the way 
down the hill he had many pleasant things 
to say of the past gloom and of the happi- 
ness in store ; and she was very happy 
sympadii»ng with him in all that he had 
suffered, and in all that he expected to enjoy. 

Bess, instead of sitting and shivering in 
the carriage, was pacing up and down beside 
it, keeping herself healthfully warm by 
exercise. She ran forward to meet the 
lovers as soon as they appeared from out 
the mist. 

"So it's all settled," she cried eagerly. 
" You have been sensible people, and we are 
going to be happy for ever and ever— that 
is the state of affairs, iai't it? Don't say 
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anything to the contrary, or I shall faint." 

"We have been exceedingly sensible," 
answered Austin, laughing, " and grateful to 
you." 

" That's enough. Jump in and let us be 
off. The train is due in a quarter of an 
hour, and Killievar will be mightily offended, 
I can tell you, if nobody is there to receive 
him." 

They got in, and the three were very 
merry on their way to the station. They 
were in good time to receive the chief; and 
on the way back Austin reluctantly left the 
carriage at the Miners' Row. 

" You are looking very well. Miss Coila, 
and I am very glad," said Killievar, observing 
her flushed cheeks, and she blushed more 
than ever. 

At the entrance to Ravelston an unusual 
occurrence happened — the gates were not 
opened, and Ross had to shout "gate" 
twice. 
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Cockie-Iecrie karned out of the lodge^ sui 
opened the gates. 

Another mati pased round to the sde af 
die carriage where Beas szt, and made asga 
to her. She glared at hfm, then^ ^ffrffed a 
yream. The horsea marfr a fep* steps op 
the a.veiiue ^ and Bess ^^n^rf » 

^^Scop, Ross, I want to ^eak to Mac* 



The carnage tizippcdy and she sprang out 
withoat w^Kting fbr asai^ance. KiIIie^Far 
offered to 4 (frn d her. 

^ No, dxank you, I shall walk home. Drive 



on," 



The carnage passed on, leaving her stand- 
ing alone in the avenue. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

THE BATTLE OF THE HEART. 

The man whose appearance had caused 
Bess so much agitation, had withdrawn into 
the shadow of the trees immediately after 
making the signal to her. When the car- 
riage had passed on, he stepped forth and 
she met him. 

There was a kind of hesitation on his 
part ; there was none on hers, but her face 
was white, lips compressed, and eyes wide 
with wonder as she peered at him through 
the dim light He grasped both her hands, 
pressing them in his own, as if to convince 
her that he was mortal. 

VOL. III. Q 
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" Is it really you !" she exclaimed, looking 
at him in bewilderment, and with a shade 
of fear in her eves. 

" I am afraid it is myself — the bad shilling, 
you know, always turns up again." 

She was dumb, and the smile with which 
he had spoken faded from his face. 

"You are sorry," he said, in a Ioipt 
voice. 

Still she did not speak. Her emotions 
were most perplexing; she had been — for 
such a long time, it seemed, although it 
was really only a few weeks — eight or nine 
at most — thinking of this man as one dead ; 
she had come to regard herself as at liberty 
to make a fresh start in life, to feel herself 
free again, and she had begun to appreciate 
the privileges of her position, and to forget 
its attendant grief Suddenly, all the 
notions of her new life which she had been 
forming and had formed were upset. She 
had to return to the old conditions and to 
the old strife with her father. 
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She was glad to see her husband again ; 
she was glad that he had escaped ; and she 
had a dim idea that she ought to fling her- 
self into his arms and receive him with a 
grand demonstration of hysterical joy. But 
she could not do it. 

" Let us go into the lodge, we can talk 
there," he said, leading her towards the 
door, and she obeyed him mechanically. 

Inside they were alone; Macbeth had 
disappeared. Their hands were still clasped ; 
he was quiet, and apparently waiting for 
some more marked sign of the humour in 
which she was to receive him than she had 
yet given. 

She roused herself from the state of 
stupefaction she had been in since he had 
first spoken. She put her arms impulsively 
round his neck, saying : 

" I am glad." ' 

" My wife — God bless you for these 
words. I hesitated to come to you, but I 

Q 2 
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am grateful for the impulse which drove 
me here in spite of myself since you are not 
vexed to see me. Thank you, Bess, for 
the happiest moment in my life." 

^I don't exactly understand myself. I 
am glad — ^really glad — you are safe, .and 
yet this seems a mockery of my glad- 



ness." 



She made a hasty movement with her 
hand, indicating the mourning which she 
wore. 

^That can be easily changed," he said, 
smiling again. 

'^ But how is it ? I do not understand it. 
How did you escape V* 

^ It was simple enough. I was knocked 
down and taken prisoner by the Alfonsists. 
I must own they behaved very decently to 
me; sent me into hospital, and as soon 
as I got well they liberated me on parole." 

^ But even Don Carlos thought you were 
killed." 
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"Very likely. I thought so myself for 
some days ; and each side does its best to 
make out the greatest imaginable number 
of killed on the other side/' 

" How stupid we have all been — and how 
wicked I have been not to have hoped more ! 
Your father was the only one who refused 
to believe in your death. Now you have 
come back to shame us all, and Don Carlos 
will make you a duke or a general at 
least." 

He shook his head. 

" I have no chance of being either, Bess ; 
I cannot serve in this war again, and I am 
poorer than when I left you." 

"Then why did you come back?" she 
cried, in the momentary bitterness of utter 
disappointment. 

She had dreamed of him returning as a 
hero, whom everybody would count it a 
privilege to know, and whose glory would 
shed lustre upon herself, justifying her 
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elopement, and rendering her choice of a 
husband an enviable one. Then to learn 
that he came back without distinction of 
any kind was very disagreeable. Every- 
body would ridicule her. 

" I came back, Bess, because I was think- 
ing about you," he said. " In all the heat 
of the fight, in all the monotony of the 
hospital and the fortress, I was thinking of 
you, and yearning to see you again. I 
hesitated to return, for I knew that my 
promise was unaccomplished. I had neither 
position nor fortune to offer you. I was 
anxious about you, too, thinking of you 
alone in London. I thought it would cheer 
you to see me, poor as I was, and disap- 
pointed as you must be by my return." 

" You had no business to think I would 
be disappointed," she interrupted, sharply. 

He went on without seeming to have 
observed the interruption. 

'' When I learned at our lodgings that you 
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had returned to Ravelston, I was relieved, 
for then I knew that you had been spared 
many petty annoyances; but I was vexed, 
too, for your return here seemed to be a 
sign that you had abandoned me. You were 
right — I was a failure; there was no hope of 
any future with me that could satisfy you. 
. . . You don't know what a hard thing it 
is for a man to look calmly at his life and to 
own that it is a failure." 

"But you can begin again," she said, 
looking at the floor, and feeling that some- 
how she was wanting in all kindness — that his 
utter frankness lifted him above her. 

" I might if — but I want to tell you how 
I came here. At first, it seemed to me 
that it would be kindest not to show myself 
at all ; then it seemed cruel to keep you in 
doubt, and I felt that it was due to you to 
come and tell you the truth. I would con- 
fess more, only you would laugh at it as 
foolish sentiment — I am inclined to laugh at 
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it myself occasionally. But I had an . un- 
conquerable desire to see you once more, and 
to discover how you would treat me when 
you learned that all my grand hopes were 
not to be realised, that all my big pro- 
mises ended, as bunkum always does, in 
nothing." 

" It is a misfortune." 

She was still looking at the floor, trying 
to understand herself, and quite innocent of 
any intention to give pain. 

** A great misfortune for you. On coming 
here I learned for the first time that you 
believed me dead. I would have gone away 
and left you to that pleasant belief, but 
Macbeth — my father, I ought to say — dis- 
covered me, and threatened to proclaim me 
if I dared to move without speaking to you. 
So I remained, and I am sorry for having 
vexed you." 

She looked up quickly, as if to say some- 
thing sharp — checked herself, and sat down 
on one of the wooden chairs. 
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"What do you mean to do now?" she 
asked after a pause, and with forced calm- 
ness. 

"To say good-bye; to go away and to 
leave you as free as if you had really been 
the widow you wished to be." 

There was a curious quivering about her 
lip, and a nervous clutching of the hands ; 
but she answered calmly : 

" I cannot be free, since I know that you 
are alive." 

" Then I shall arrange to be killed at as 
early a date as may be convenient. It can 
be easily done — I have only to break my 
parole and to appear in the Carlist ranks 
again ; then there will not be the slightest 
chance of my escape, for even my nation- 
ality will not shield me a second time." 

" Are you in earnest ?" 

" Perfectly ; why should you think other- 
wise r 
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She got up and gripped his arm, gazing 
fixedly in his face. 

" Because you are cruel — because you are 
mocking me. You believe me incapable of 
one kindly feeling or of one unselfish thought 
— be fair to me ; remember that in an hour 
of thoughtlessness I hazarded and lost for- 
tune and ease on your account. Now, when 
they are restored to me, when I am calm, 
and have the past experience to guide me 
and to show me the folly of my conduct as 
well as yours, it is not wonderful that I 
should be stupid and bewildered, not know- 
ing which way I ought to turn for your sake 
as much as my own." 

" Turn your back upon me, Bess ; go 
home and be silent. I shall not trouble you 
again." 

"Do you care for me?" 

There had been bitterness as well as regret 
in his manner, yet he did not fail to admire 
the honesty with which she spoke; but at 
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that question he regarded her earnestly, and 
his eyes kindled with the question " Is it 
possible that she can love me ?" 

" Yes," he answered, quietly ; " I care so 
much that I would be glad to relieve you 
of my presence." 

A pause, she gazing steadily in his face 
as if trying to realise how much of his 
assertion was true, how much mere words. 

"Give me your arm and come with 



me. 



He obeyed, wondering what she 
meant. 

She led him straight up the avenue to 
the house, never speaking a word to indi- 
cate her purpose. There was a kind of 
haughty authority in her manner, mingled 
with " dourness," which forbade any attempt 
at conversation. He was interested and 
curious. 

They entered the house. Paying no heed 
to the wondering looks of the domestics. 
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she passed up to the drawing -room, still 
leaning on Kilgour's arm. 

She rang the bell, and Baxter, who had 
followed them, instantly answered it. 

" Will you ask my father to speak to me 
for a few moments?" 

Baxter bowed and retired. 

The Major was observing her closely, and 
his expression had suddenly become very 
cold. His customary self-possession re- 
turned to him, for he fancied that Bess, in 
her resolute way, had determined to have 
an immediate settlement of their position. 
Clearly, she did not care for him, although 
she had demanded an assertion of his regard 
for her. He did not like the position she 
had placed him in, and it seemed to be 
another proof of her eagerness to get rid of 
him that she stood gloomily silent, offering 
him no explanation of what she intended to 

do. 

He shrugged his shoulders: he had no 
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right to expect any other reception than 
this — if she had only cared for him, how 
differently he would have borne his 
failure ! 

Enter Marjoribanks. 

As the door closed behind him, Bess 
advanced. 

" Here is my husband. Sir ; the report of 
his death was a mistake/' 

"I am so sorry," said the Major, 
bowing. 

Marjoribanks looked at him sharply, 
cleared his throat, and : 

" Uh-hum — I am not surprised. I thought 
he would soon turn up when he discovered 
you were settled here again ; he can't hum- 
bug me, although he managed to make a 
fool of you." 

" Make your proposal to him, papa, and 
let us have done as soon as we can; but 
please do not forget I am to blame as well as 
he." 
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She seemed to be stmgglizig wxth same 
emodoQ whilst she spoke, although the 
words were uttered deliExrately enoa^i. 
The position was hateful to her ; dicre was 
not the least bit of romance about h, not 
the faintest glow of the halo of herotsm 
touched her husband's head ; and the whole 
business now was reduced to tiie Yulgar 
calculation — for how much would he sell the 
ri^t he had obtained to compel her to feUow 
him r And this was the man whom she had 
imagined returning as the conquering hero, 
making a triumphal progress through ad- 
miring crowds, and she proudly leaning on 
his arm! 

^You had better leave us to settle the 
bargain between ourselves. I will call yoa 
when we have done." 

" If vou will allow me, papa, I wi^ to 

remam." 

«Vei7 welL Now, Sir, we need not 
have many words. I hoped you had been 
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shot, as you deserved to be; but as yoii 
are here again, I expect you will not 
refuse to make some reparation to my 
daughter for having spoiled her prospects in 
life/' 

" I shall be glad to discover any means by 
which I can make amends to her." 

Bess drew breath quickly; her father 
was right, then; the man thought only 
of her money, and was ready to sell 
her! 

" Glad to hear it. This is what I 
expected of you, and we can easily come to 
terms. I need not tell you what I think of 
you " 

" Quite unnecessary, you have shown it 
in so many ways." 

" Glad to hear that, too ; so we can pro- 
ceed at once to make our bargain. I allowed 
my daughter two hundred a-year when 
she was with you, and when I never 
expected to see her again. How much 
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will you take to quit the country, and 
to bind yourself never to see my daughter 
agdn, or to communicate with her in any 
way ?" 

^ Is it her wish that I should make this 
arrangement?** ssud the Major quiedy, and 
glancing at his wife. 

** Of course it is her wish." 

''Then we can easily agree about 
terms. 

Her flesh seemed to creep as she heard 
these words — how blindly foolish she had 
been — how wise her father. 

" I thought so," continued Maijoribanks, 
briskly. " Well, I propose to give you the 
two hundred with fifty added on her account, 
provided you agree to the conditions I have 
named." 

The Major went up to Bess. 

"You desire this?" 

"It is best for us both," she answered, 
coldly. 
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A steady look into her eyes, and then 
his shoulders lifted as if he were taking 
a long breath. He turned to the father. 

"You have been most considerate, Mr. 
Marjoribanks, and I thank you. I will take 
the train to-night for Lx)ndon, and I promise 
you shall not again be troubled by my 
presence. We made a mistake, Bess and I ; 
she suffers most in consequence, and I am 
sorry. I shall arrange for you to have the 
earliest intimation of my death, so that she 
may be free to try her luck again, and I hope 
with more success than she obtained in her 
first marriage." 

" I hope so, too," rejoined Marjoribanks, 
but he was puzzled by, and somewhat 
indignant at, the coolness of the fellow's 
speech. 

" But as for the money you offer me, I 
do not require it. I managed to get along - 
very well without it before I knew her ; I 
can scramble along without it still. Keep it, 
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The Major clasped her in his arms and 
kissed her, to the utter confusion and aston- 
ishment of Marjoribanks. 

*' I will work," he cried, " and succeed 
too ; this is more than fortune — it is courage 
and strength. But be sure of what you arc 
doing ; do not blunder a second time. Think 
of the struggle we had before; it may be 
worse — it will be worse this time. Be sure 
ofwhat you are doing." 

" I have decided ; I go with you." 

The Major turned, smiling, to Marjori- 
banks. 

"You see. Sir, money is not everything 
after all." 

*^It is easy to say that just now, but 
wait; mind what you are about, Bess, and 
don't mistake me. I have yielded once to 
save you from a beggarly life. I will not 
yield a second time." 

" I go with my husband." 

"Take care; if you go with him you 
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shall not have one penny from me, and I 
withdraw the allowance I made to you be- 
fore." 

"I go with my husband/' she repeated, 
resolutely. 

Marjoribanks was angry. 

" Very well ; you have been warned both 
by him and by me. Take time to think of what 
you are doing — you are choosing between a 
life of comfort and a life of poverty." 

" I have chosen — I go with my hus- 
band." 

" Uh-hum — very well. I can be dour as 
well as you ; but don't blame me when you 
come begging to me for help and I refuse 
it." 

The Major's shoulders seemed to broaden, 
and his head was lifted higher as his wife 
iterated her determination to cleave to 
him. 

"We shall manage somehow, Mr. Mar- 
joribanks, without bothering you. I am 
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sorry that she is compelled to break ofF all 
her old associations for my sake, but I am 
proud of it also — prouder even than I would 
have been if you had given her to me with 
all your fortune. I am not afraid of the 
future now. We will succeed." 

" I wish you luck for her sake. As for 
yourself, I wish I had throttled you that 
night I had you down the Bell Pit with 
me. 

"That might have been awkward for 
yourself, Sir," returned the Major, coolly, 
" if you remember the circumstances 
rightly." 

" I don't — I never remember anything 
disagreeable ; and I hope soon to forget that 
I ever saw you or that I ever had a daughter. 
It will be a good thing for you if you can 
so readily forget the harm you have done her. 
But least said, soonest mended; since you 
are to go, Bess, go at once. Shall I order 
the carriage for you ?" 
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^' No, thank you, papa, we can walk. 
Good-byCj^ Sir, and ... I shall remember 
you, papa, although you say that you are to 
forget me. You have been very good to 
me, I shall remember that always, and I 
will only forget that — that ... Good- 
bye." 

She kissed him, and took her husband's 
hand again. Her breast was full of grief, 
words seemed to fill her throat and yet she 
could not utter them ; he had said they were 
not to meet again, and it seemed as if the 
farewell was taken at a deathbed — and it was 
the death of many fond associations. She 
would have liked to tell him how much she 
regretted all the annoyance she had caused ; 
that she quite understood his harshness at 
this moment was due to his anxiety for her 
welfare, and that she would forget that he 
had ever spoken an unkind word. But she 
could not utter the words somehow, and she 
clung to her husband for support. 
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Marjoribanks felt something sticking in his 
own throat ; but he was very angry and he 
was stubborn ; he was always most indignant 
when he saw people perpetrating an act of 
folly for which they must suffer afterwards, 
although by a little calculation they might 
avoid it all. He had warned her, he had 
given her a fair chance to save herself, and 
she had refused it. He could do no more — 
he would not try to do any more. 

Without another word he saw the husband 
and wife, hand in hand, walk from the room. 
She glanced back once, but he made no sign, 
and they passed on. 

Out of the house and down the avenue, she 
with head bowed and heart bursting with 
suppressed sobs ; he with head erect, proud, 
and confident. He drew her arm through 
his own, patting her dainty little hand as if 
trying to inspire her with courage and hope 
such as he felt himself. Neither spoke. He 
was conscious of the struggle in her heart ; 
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he appreciated the sacrifice she had made 
for him, and the difficulty she must have 
felt in deciding how to act when her father, 
friends, and fortune stood on one side, and 
only him and his poverty on the other. But 
he was all the more elated by her decision, 
all the more resolved to win distinction for 
her sake. 

She had a lingering fancy that at the last 
moment her father might relent and, seeing 
that he could not have his own way, that he 
might send after them. But no hurrying 
footsteps announced the approach of a 
messenger of peace, and the black shadows 
which now crossed the avenue seemed to be 
symbolical of her fate. She clung the more 
closely to her husband as she realised that he 
was to take the place of all whom she left 
behind. She was sad, but she would have 
acted precisely in the same way if she had 
had to do it over again. 

So they passed on under the shadows, but 
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with love in their hearts, and therefore bright 
possibilities before them. The battle of the 
heart had been fought out, and the wife's 
duty and love had conquered all selfishness 
and vanity. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

LOVE IS LORD OF ALL. 

Marjori BANKS was unhappy. The 
Major had behaved in quite a different 
manner from what he had expected; Bess 
had behaved differently also. He had been 
ready to make a bargain which would have 
secured the comparative comfort of both ; 
and they had both refused to be comfortable 
except in their own way. For the first 
time in his career he had found money 
fail to remove all difficulties. His calcula- 
tions were upset ; his predictions as to the 
character of the man Bess had chosen 
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were shown to be altogether wrong, and he 
was unhappy. 

He would have liked to call them back 
and let them take their own way; but he 
was disappointed and annoyed, and he could 
not bring himself to own that he had been 
wrong. Secretly he acknowledged that 
perhaps, seeing things were as they were, 
it would have been the wisest thing to give 
Bess his blessing and a comfortable income. 
But his suspiciousness interfered and said 
"that is just what the man is bargaining for," 
and so he held his tongue, and would not call 
them back. 

He explained everything to Killievar ; and 
the chief disappointed him, too, for, after 
mature deliberation, he spoke like an 
oracle : 

" You are wrong, Sir, that is my opinion ; 
and by doing wrong yourself you cannot 
make the fault of your daughter right It is 
a very great pity that man was not shot as 
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we thought he was, and as he ought to be. 
But since he is alive and is her husband, there 
is no getting over the difficulty, and you 
should have given them, any way, the income 
you promised at first." 

" I can punish the scoundrel by withhold- 
ing the money." 

" Well, I am not precisely sure that he is 
just altogether a scoundrel ; for it was very 
decent and manly of him to offer to go away 
without anything at all. But whether that 
is so or is not so, in trying to punish him, 
you make her suffer a very great deal more 
indeed. I do not approve of that." 

" I can forget all about them. Coila shall 
be my daughter ; I'll give her half a million, 
and if that doesn't get her a good match, 
nothing will." 

But he was doomed to another disappoint- 
ment on this score. Austin Murray sent 
him a note, saying that he purposed calling 
upon him next day on a matter of much 
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importance to them both. He came, and 
he presented a cheque for the full amount of 
his father's debt, with interest. Marjori- 
banks was honestly pleased by this proof of 
Austin's success, and heartily congratulated 
him, 

" You are the right sort, Murray, and you 
will get on. You will have my help when- 
ever you need it." 

" I need it now, Sir." 

" What for ?" 

" Well, it is not so much your help as 
your good will I want in order to marry 
Coila." 

" Eh ? — but she won't have you." 

"We have had an explanation, and we 
only wait for your consent to fix the date of 
our marriage. We have both been stupid 
and mistaken in each other, and we are sorry. 
Now, we hope that you will pardon the 
annoyance we have given you, and allow us 
to have the wedding soon." 
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Marjoribanks was disappointed again ; 
everything seemed to be going wrong in his 
home arrangements. 

" That's annoying ; I had just hit upon 
other plans for her ; but it seems to me that 
you young folk settle things in your own 
way, and your way is never the one 
which common sense would show you. 
Are you quite sure she means to have you 
this time ?" 

" Quite sure." 

" Very well, I won't interfere, but it is not 
what I would have liked." 

His guttural " uh-hum" was almost a sigh 
as he gave up the last hope of being able to 
carry out his pet scheme of uniting his heiress 
to some man of distinction. He would not 
allow Austin to utter a word of thanks, said 
" good-day" very brusquely, and settled him- 
self down in his chair to review the whole 
position. 

The review was unsatisfactory. Here was 
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he, a hard working man, who, by his own 
ability, had attained enormous wealth, had 
won the esteem of the world, and the envy 
of many — (he felt somewhat more comfort- 
able as he continued his reflections) — and 
yet a parcel of women upset his plans, put 
him out in all his calculations, and left him 
no alternative but to play the part of an un- 
forgiving and heartless tyrant, or to yield to 
their whims — whims which made them lose 
all the grand things he had intended for 
them. A mere sentiment had over- 
thrown all the astute speculations which 
his riches would have enabled him to 
realise. 

"But there's no doing with a parcel 
of silly women ; they never know what 
they want, and they will never be content 
till they get it. IVe a notion that it 
might be a good thing to make Janet my 
heiress, and marry her to the first man who 
offers." 
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The afternoon post brought him an im- 
portant letter from Lord Connoughmore. 
It informed him that one of his ambitions — 
the greatest of them — was to be achieved. 
In consideration of his services to the 
Government, of the good work he had 
done for education and religion in found- 
ing schools and building churches, it was 
Her Gracious Majesty's pleasure that the 
honour of Knighthood should be conferred 
upon him. 

His vexation vanished, his breast swelled 
with pleasure and pride. He went in search 
of Killievar to communicate the good news, 
and to take his advice about the necessary 
arrangements for the forthcoming cere- 
mony. He found the chief walking round 
the lawn with Miss Janet — they had 
considerately stepped out in order to leave 
the drawing-room free to Austin and Coila. 

" It is very good news, indeed," said the 
chief, gravely. 
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an unpleasant thing that people should be 
saying ill words about you." 

" What are they saying now ?" 

"They are saying, Sir, that you have 
turned your daughter out of the house with- 
out a penny, and that you have left her at 
the mercy of a man who has nothing to 
support her. That is very awkward indeed, 
Sir, at this moment." 

Marjoribanks frowned. 

" It was her own choice." 

"Yes, Sir, but she was too young to 
choose wisely, and the mischief being done, 
it should be your endeavour to spare her 
as much as possible. That is my opinion. 
Sir, and people have raised a very great 
scandal indeed." 

"What should I do?" 

" Send for Bess, and give her a chance of 
being happy." 
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"By Jove! — there's the message— ^a tele- 
gram, it must be, for there is no post at this 
hour." 

A telegram it was, but not the 
one he had expected ; it was from Ian 
M'Killop, of Killievar, and dated from 
Ravelston. 

"You are both to come here by first 
train. Your future depends on instant 
obedience. Horrocks will supply all neces- 
sary." 

They were amazed, and unable to guess 
what good fairy had worked this miracle in 
their favour just when they were about at 
the end of their resources. 

"Horrocks is papa's London agent, 
we'll go to him and see what it 
means." 

It meant that they were to be supplied 
with whatever money they demanded, and 
that they were to be urged to obey the tele- 
gram at once. 
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"Is papa ill?" inquired Mrs- Kilgour, 
anxiously. 

" I don't think it, but he is eager to see you." 

Afternoon at Ravelston ; the sun tipping 
the trees with gold, and making the western 
windows ablaze with fire. The breast of 
the tiny lake glistening like a mirror, and 
reflecting surrounding objects with softened 
outlines; two shadows, hand in hand^ 
under the willow near the boat. The 
mavis, the sparrow, the blackbird, and 
the starling singing gaily as they flitted 
about on business or pleasure intent; the 
yellow primrose — first of the season — glim- 
mering shyly on the banks and in mossy 
nooks, and everywhere a sweet sense of 
spring merging into summer. 

The two shadows under the willow talked 

in undertones — twittering like the birds 

, — utterly happy in the sunshine which 

had entered their lives, and which they 
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believed was to abide with them in spite 
of the coldest blasts of winter. Here they 
had first understood each other; here the 
first kiss had been taken ; and the spot was 
hallowed by those blissful memories. Coila 
and Austin were arranging the date of their 
marriage ; what brighter moment is there 
in the course of true love ? 

They were wholly unconscious of the 
neighbourhood of two gentlemen who were 
pacing to and fro along the outer path by 
the side of the park. 

"TU make it all right with them," said 
Marjoribanks, glancing at the telegram he 
held in his hand ; " but they have you to 
thank for it — lucky you were here to put 
in a word for them." 

"And a very good thing for you too. 
Sir," answered Killievar. 

"Maybe, but it's a weak sort of thing 
to give in a second time, and you know 
the whole affair is a disappointment to 
me." 
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"It is never a weak thing. Sir, to own 
that we have been wrong ; for the admission 
shows that we see more clearly. It is a 
disappointment; but when there is no 
remedy, a wise man makes the best of his 
position." 

" Right enough, and it would be non- 
sense, as you say, to try to punish him 
when she must suffer with him. We'll 
make the best of a bad bargain. He is 
not a bad sort either and, maybe, we can 
manage to make something of him 
yet" 

"It is my opinion, Sir, he will make 
something of himself if he gets the op- 
portunity. You can give him the oppor- 
tunity." 

" We'll see ; but why didn't they come 
straight here instead of going to Glas- 
gow. 

*'The message says he has business to 
transact there. If they do not come by 
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the next train you can telegraph to the 
Imperial Hotel, and say you are waiting 
for them." 

The gentlemen looked towards the avenue ; 
there was a sound of wheels, and presently 
they saw the carriage drive up to the door 
of the house. 

The Major sprang out, assisted his wife 
to descend, and learning from Baxter that 
Marjoribanks was walking in the grounds, 
they passed across the lawn in search of 
him. 

Bess caught sight of her father through 
the trees and scampered off to meet him. 
The Major followed with a light, springing 
step, and head erect as if he were leading 
a charge upon an enemy's entrench- 
ment. 

^*Oh, papa, I am so glad you sent for 
us; because we are just going away to 
Spain and we may never see you 
again." 
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thousand or two is neither here nor there 
to me." 

"Our shares are all taken up, and it 
would not be worth your while to buy at 
a premium." 

"Anyhow, I will be pleased to know 
what your prospect is, and to give you my 
advice. Meanwhile, you are welcome to 
Ravelston. I never thought I would say 
that to you again, but Killievar and com- 
mon sense have overcome my anger ; and 
what you tell me now proves that Killievar 
was right. Good luck to you, and God 
bless you — I feel more comfortable than I 
have felt for a long while." 

He grasped the Major's hand cordially, 
whilst Bess retained possession of the other 
hand and arm. 

" Look here, you know," he went on, *' ^ 
did not mean to be cruel to any of you -, but 
if I pay the piper it is rather hard that 1 
can't ge,t him to play my tunes. I Had p\an^ 
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you for your forgiveness ; wc are glad to 
be with you again, for it gives us more heart 
to go on our way, and I hope to prosper." 

"You must prosper, Kilgour, and I will 
help you. There, don't let us talk any more 
about it. I cannot alter things, and, maybe, 
they are better as they are. You are a witch, 
Bess, and you have made me yield in spite 
of myself. As for Coila, I gave her up long 
ago. 

" Thank you," said Austin ; " I am glad 
you gave her up to me." 

*' This is very beautiful, indeed. Sir," said 
Kilievar, gravely ; ^* and I will be a proud 
man^ too, when I dance at Coila's wedding. 
It ivould not take a very great deal to make 
me ask Miss Janet if it is too late to 
oflfer her myself and the peacock livery 
also/* 

He peered into her face with a half smile, 
which was plainly indicative of his readiness 
to turn the jest into earnest if the lady 
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they had made up their nunds to it," com- 
mentod MarjcMibanks, '^only that would 
have foFccd me to many the cook so that 
we might have had weddings all round.** 

There was a blithe party at Ravelston — 
the blithest it had ever witnessed yet. Even 
Mrs. Murray was satisfied when she heard 
how generous Maijoribanks had been to 
Coila. She received the girl with sncere 
respect and a degree of aflFection which was 
sure to increase as days passed. 

Cockie-leerie was invited up to the house, 
but he refused to go, so the Majcn* and Bess 
went down to him. 

^ I'm proud to see you both,** said Mac- 
beth, ** but never you be feared that I will 
interfere with you. I ken that we are far 
apart, but I'm awful happy just to ken that 
you twa are all right. I'm perfectly content 
to hide here, and when you hae gotten a 
fiirtaiie, I'll come and bide with you. But 

T a 
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Vm no going to mar your prospects by 
coming to you the now. God bless you, my 
bairns, and I'm proud of you. Hector is 
just what I might have been if I hadna 
married the plaiden merchant's daughter." 



CHAPTER XX. 



KNIGHTHOOD. 



Marjoribanks was in high glee; for 
everybody was admiring the forbearance he 
had exercised towards his daughter and her 
husband, and praising his generosity to Coila. 
In a vague way he began to comprehend 
that the world was capable of appreciating 
kindness as well as riches. The people who 
had covertly laughed at him when he had 
been boasting about the " splendid match " 
he had arranged for Bess, now cordially 
congratulated him upon the restoration of 
the lady to his favour. Some of them even 

III. 
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went so far as to suggest that he might not 
be so much disappointed in his son-in-law as 
he had feared. 

All this was delightful to Marjoribanks ; 
by recalling the Kilgours he had risen ever 
so many degrees higher in the estimation of 
his neighbours, than the point he had occu- 
pied before. They lauded his practical 
sense in this, as in so many other matters^ 
but they praised his kind heart most of all. 
It was unexpected and the more welcome 
accordingly ; Bess and the Major had turned 
out a success. 

Then there came the journey to London 
to be knighted — at Buckingham Palace, too, 
and by Her Majesty's own hand. The 
height of glory was attained. 

But the approach was uncomfortable in 
some respects. He was extremely ner- 
vous as to how he should conduct him- 
self; indeed he was secretly miserable 
on that score, although in the presence 
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of Killievar and the Major he looked as 
cheerful as possible under the circumstances, 
without concealing his anxiety. He would 
have to enter the Audience Chamber, to bow 
(and how he did practice that bow!) to 
approach, to kneel, to retire gracefully, and 
disappear. 

He wished it were all over, and yet the 
sensation of joyous trepidation was exquisite 
— such as a bride feels on the morning of 
her marriage-day. 

From Lord Connoughmore he obtained 
a few useful hints as to how he was to con- 
duct himself, and he treasured them. The 
important event which occupied the entire 
attention of the world at present, was to 
take place at the first levee. 

There was much ado about procuring the 
proper costume. 

" You can hire a court suit for three 
guineas, sword and all," suggested the 
Major. 
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But Matjoiibanks would not hear of such 
a thing as a borrowed suit ; he would have 
one made of the very best material. He 
was not going to be knighted every day, and 
he would have everything done in first class 
style. 

When the dress was delivered to him he 
tried it on; and there was great fun to 
everyone, except Matjoribanks himself, in the 
rehearsal which ensued. A chair placed on 
the sofa was supposed to represent where 
Her Majesty would stand, Bess and the 
Major, Coila and her husband — who were 
passing through London on their honey- 
moon trip — Miss Janet, and Killievar repre- 
sented the attendant ladies and courtiers. 

Marjoribanks went through the perform- 
ance with painful gravity and found much 
difficulty in managing the sword and his 
hands. Here the Major was invaluable to 
him, and was so diligent in his attentions that 
by the appointed day the Master of Ravel- 
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ston was respectably perfect in his walk and 
general deportment. 

Three o'clock was the hour fixed for the 
levee ; but at half-past two, in obedience to 
commands, the gentlemen who were to 
receive the honour of knighthood were in 
the palace, and they were ushered into the 
presence chamber as soon as those who had 
the entree had passed before the Queen. 

Marjoribanks was amongst the first. He 
felt profoundly uncomfortable, dazed, stupid, 
and yet happy in his misery. The august 
presence made him feel a terribly poor 
creature. 

Her Majesty was radiant, calm, and gra- 
cious. She touched him with a sword, first 
on the left shoulder and then on the right. 
She uttered only two words : 

" Sir Robert." 

And he was a knight ! 

He got out somehow ; he never remem- 
bered exactly how. But in the corridor he 
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paused, plucked up courage, lifted his 
head, and marched out to the carriage 
feeling that he was ten feet higher at least. 
The small fees he had to pay to the 
Heralds of England and Scotland seemed to 
be too small for the great joy he ex- 
perienced. 

Sir Robert Marjoribanks, still in his 
court suit, graciously received the congratu- 
lations of his daughter, of Coila, Miss 
Janet, and the others. In the fullness of 
his heart he said : 

"Siller is a good thing, bairns, but 
honour and love are better." 



THE END. 
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